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Educational Recordings 


By Vincent Raines * 


pus article presents a recommended list 

of educational recordings for classroom 
use. It may be helpful to the librarian or 
teacher who, willing to begin a record col- 
lection, is groping through the mazes of 
record catalogs, playback equipment catalogs, 
references to 78r.p.m. or 33 1/3 r.p.m., 
and articles about values of these auditory 
aids; who is wondering about costs, which 
records have proved worthiest from teacher- 
student viewpoints, how records should be 
cataloged, housed, and used. 

Last year such were our problems. We 
found our own answers. Summoning our 
courage, we held our breath—and created 
a record collection. 

In the spring of 1940 our high school 
library purchased a radio to make available 
to students news events of importance and 
the excellent educational programs emanat- 
ing from the networks. At the same time 
an inexpensive record player was bought. 
This equipment started us off on a year’s 
experimentation with record-using which 
has been rewarding—and fun. Since faulty 
daytime reception ruins the educational 
broadcasts, the playback machine has be- 
come our major tool for listening. 

Both Fannie Schmitt, the librarian, and I 
knew that there had been considerable re- 
search with records in classroom teaching, 
that the Committee on Scientific Aids of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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had reported favorably on them, and that 
companies in increasing numbers were mak- 
ing available material which seemed of high 
educational value. 

However, we began simply, buying a few 
records, ones we ourselves knew—the Vachel 
Lindsay version of “The Congo,” a bor- 
rowed record which had long been played on 
a borrowed machine for speech classes work- 
ing with the poem for a verse-speaking 
choir; Robert Frost’s reading of his own 
poetry ; and the London Verse Choir records, 
primarily interesting to speech students. 


A Successful Experiment 


Now that we had our own playback 
equipment, however, we decided to find out 
if a real record collection would be a justi- 
fiable library expenditure. A boy in an Eng- 
lish class finally clinched our determination. 
Jim was the common male adolescent who 
thought poetry was all bunk; but after hear- 
ing Robert Frost reading “Two Tramps in 
Mud-Time,” he tilted back in his chair and 
said, ‘‘ ‘My object in living is to unite my 
avocation and my vocation’—say, that would 
be swell, wouldn’t it?’ Somehow the poet's 
own voice had reached Jim with a thought 
that became very personal to him. Con- 
vinced that more records might kindle 
sparks in other Jims, we went ahead. 

Accordingly, last fall instead of recom- 
mending book purchases, the Speech and 
English departments asked that the money 
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ordinarily budgeted to them by the library 
be expended for records. Our initial order 
was is $60. When we learned that the 
youngsters liked records and thought them 
profitable, we bought additionally through- 
out the year. Our present collection has 
a list price value of $116; its actual cost 
was $103. It now includes drama, poetry, 
speeches, and transcriptions of broadcast 
programs helpful for social studies classes. 

We feel that our collection is an excellent 
basic one. Parts of it have been widely 
used; still others will be used as needs arise. 
From the results we have already obtained, 
we feel that our investment was about the 
wisest library spending we have done re- 
cently. 

The records are library property, duly 
accessioned and cataloged, and they are 
played in the small reading room of the 
library. There we may take entire classes 
without disturbing students at work in the 
large reading room. Teachers schedule the 
room beforehand and enlist the services of 
a student library assistant to play the records 
for us. Speech classes have used the collec- 
tion most frequently, classes in American 
and English literature are using it increas- 
ingly, and social studies classes are begin- 
ning to find it helpful. 

Our attitude is that these records are a 
source of learning comparable to other teach- 
ing materials and are as worthy a reference 
tool for a library to house as a standard 
encyclopedia. We resent bitterly any as- 
sumption that records may be played to pass 
class time entertainingly but purposelessly. 
We consider recordings a device—a stimu- 
lating, teaching device, giving youngsters 
contact with great material through the med- 
ium of trained voices. Not a substitute for 
the teacher, not an end in themselves, they 
are, on the other hand, special reference ma- 
terial, the skillful use of which demands the 
same preparation that should be given any- 
thing presented in a classroom. While they 
are a quick method of getting results with 
students, they are equally quick, if misused, 
in killing any enthusiasm a student might 
ever have had for a poem, play, or author. 


Teaching with Records 


Above all, passive listening seems to us 
of little value. The student is most benefited 
if he listens for certain things while records 
are being played. The teacher must know 
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the material, prepare the students for it, and 
check to see whether the desired outcomes 
are secured. 

As a speech teacher experimenting last 
year with a teaching technique new to me, I 
have perhaps been unduly strenuous in the 
way I have taught with records. Wherever 
possible I have documented my own impres- 
sions by = from students on albums 
we have played and the ways we have stud- 
ied them. For me especially the collection 
represented an outlay of library money that 
might have bought plays which my students 
could have read profitably. I wanted to 
know whether my recommendations had 
been wise; whether in my eagerness to find 
out about these illustrative materials I had 
sacrificed other important values. Knowing 
the force of my own enthusiasms, I did not 
wish to be led too far astray by them. 

This report of my year’s exploration in 
record-teaching centers around albums rather 
than around single recordings. The conclu- 
sions I have reached, the methods my stu- 
dents and I have derived as best fitted to 
us, are, however, still true, if in lesser de- 
gree, for such single records as the Charles 
Laughton reading of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the inimitable comedy of Edith Evans 
and John Gielgud in a scene from The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, or the majestic 
Christmas sermon from Murder in the 
Cathedral, as voiced by Robert Speaight. 

The first album I used was the abridged 
Mercury Theatre version of Julius Caesar. 
My procedure was conditioned by the fact 
that my speech classes contained a pleasing 
jumble of seniors, juniors, and freshmen. 
The seniors had read Julius Caesar in their 
freshman year and for their sake we could 
not spend too much time on the play. Their 
familiarity with it, at the same time, enabled 
me to check my own impressions on the 
value of records. An early class period was 
devoted to talks by seniors, in which they 
acquainted the underclassmen with Shake- 
speare, the Shakespearean stage, Roman his- 
tory, Roman customs, the Ides of March, the 
Feast of Lupercal, Orson Welles, the Mer- 
cury Theatre, the Mercury modern-dress pro- 
duction which pointed a clear parallel be- 
tween Caesar and modern dictators. Here, 
as a speech teacher, I obtained, painlessly 
motivated and performed, “speeches to in- 
form.” Then, eager to try records on high- 
school youngsters, I moved the class into the 
small reading room of the library, played 
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LEARNING WITH RECORDS 
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the entire album, and asked that together 
we find a way of working wisely with the 
records. 


Tribute to Caesar 


At first we did a good deal of fumbling. 
Back in our speech classroom we turned to 
the Welles printed version, read a Shake- 
spearean speech, then paraphrased it in 
modern American. The tribune speech, 
“Hence, home, ye idle creatures, get ye 
home” to the cobblers gaping at Caesar's 
triumphal entry, might come out ‘Break it 
up now, mugs; whatcha standin’ ’round here 
for” from a boy who knew his Humphrey 
Bogart and his Jimmy Cagney. Then, and 
for a brief time, because we thought it irk- 
some, we read scenes in unison. Next we 
assigned parts a day ahead and acted them 
the next class period. Then we made every 
student responsible for being able to read 
a part on call. 

One scene from Julius Caesar we played 
over and over again: that of the te 
oration. The oration itself did not concern 
me; the rabble-rousing elements of the scene 
did. I wanted to get the entire class par- 
ticipating, to have them talk freely, to learn 
that individual speeches could blend into a 
feeling of mob violence, and to acquire 
some bodily freedom in group acting. Over 
and over in the speech room we acted this 
scene, happily sequestrated from the rest of 


the school in an upper wing, until we knew 
exactly how that Roman mob felt. Further- 
more, by the time we finished we could have 
staged a beautiful riot anywhere. 

At the conclusion of Julius Caesar I gave 
an examination that was entirely indefens- 
ible except on the ground that I needed to 
find out that mastery of content had not 
been sacrificed to the acquisition of certain 
understandings and certain speech skills 
which I had been anxious to develop. I 
wanted to be sure, for my own sake, that 
in my keenness to try a new teaching device 
which had helped the students to “think 
Shakespearean” I had not deprived them of 
the factual knowledge that a study of pages 
full of footnotes is supposed to give. 

I found that the underclassmen who had 
read Caesar quickly in this way had acquired 
as many facts as their elders knew; that 
there was no significant difference between 
the test scores of freshmen and seniors; 
that the classes were unusually apt at iden- 
tification of quotations; that they saw the 
play as a theatre piece applicable to modern 
times; and that, despite examination rigors, 
they wanted more recordings. 


A Satisfactory Technique 


As a result of our experience, we listed 
advantages and disadvantages we noted in 
using records and examined critically meth- 
ods we had used. We emerged with the 
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following technique, which, we decided 
then, and have maintained through further 
trial, is the most satisfactory way for us to 
use records: 

1. First, we read the poem or play our- 
selves. We want to see what we can do 
with it, without danger of imitating some 
one else. “Reading” means “reading aloud.” 

2. Then we want to see what skilled 
actors do with the material, following a text 
as we listen. (Listening without a text is 
not as effective as the combined appeals to 
ear and eye when a class listens and follows 
a printed version. ) 

3. We want to go back and read the 
poem or play again ourselves, incorporating 
in our own reading what we have found 
good. 

4. In certain instances, sometimes for 
review, sometimes to close with a unified 
impression, we like to play the entire album 
again without discussion. 

About the method used, the students said, 
in summary: they liked the speeches-to- 
inform which the seniors had given before- 
hand; enjoyed hearing the opinions of 
other students; disliked to read in unison; 
found the visits to the library an interesting, 
different activity from straight reading in a 
classroom; liked to read a little and talk 
about it. 


Student Comment 

They said, further, that when listening 
they could not catch each word, that the 
recordings and text should coincide, and 
that pre-study is helpful. 

Among the advantages, they said that 
records were invaluable in teaching pronun- 
ciation, timing, and feeling; that the char- 
acters seemed like real people; that the 
deeper meanings are brought out (the stu- 
dent following lines of a text at first pays 
attention to words); that the students get 
atmosphere, especially of mob scenes; that 
it is interesting to see what happened to an 
ancient dictator in the light of present-day 
conditions; and that class discussions had 
made clear the importance of proper cos- 
tuming and we scenery. 

One boy said, “It might be the opinion 
of some people, especially the teacher, that 
the reason I liked this method was because 
there was very little homework, but I feel 
I know and like the play as well as if we 
had been assigned two or three hours home- 
work every night.” 
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The comment which, despite its po 
ology, delighted me most came from a 
freshman girl: “I had my second dose of 
Shakespeare in Julius Caesar. 1 understood 
it better because of the records. The back- 
ground is real. Shakespeare is o.k. by me 
but he used to be just Greek to me. Now 
I have found that he puts more common 
sense in his work than most writers, Shake- 
speare is a beautiful way of expressing 
common sense. 

May her tribe increase! 

A final comment, the brutal truth of 
which might make any teacher wince: ‘The 
teacher cannot portray all the parts with the 
ability of a seasoned actor and cannot trans- 
fer the feeling of the actor to the students. 
There the records come into their own.” 


MacLeish’s “Air Raid” 


Our second experience with an album 
came after a month of other kinds of speech 
activities. We read together Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Air Raid, which provided one young- 
ster, all of fifteen years old, with “the most 
profound emotional experience” of her life. 
Perhaps it is too emotional. At any rate, it 
springs right from our life today. This al- 
bum is the most popular one we have; it 
has been heard by over three-fourths of our 
school population of 700. Often a student 
who had listened to it spread word of it in 
another class until the teacher yielded to a 
age demand that that class hear it too. 

e play, outstanding as radio drama, tells 
of an air raid in a little Euro hill town, 
twenty miles from the border. There are 
little pictures of the men leaving for the 
fields, the women washing; the town waking 
up to morning, the women refusing to be- 
lieve that war will come, the approach of 
the planes, and the attack itself. 


No examination followed our study of 
Air Raid, but student evaluations of it re- 
flected their enthusiasm. A senior girl said, 
“I think Air Raid is the best thing we have 
done this year. In fact, I have enjoyed it 
better than anything I have ever done. It’s 
not just something you read and forget. It’s 
something that stays with you.” 

Still another said, “From reading Air 
Raid 1 began to feel that the situation in 
Europe was very real. In the evening when 
I read of the bombing of an English city 
I thought of all the little things I had read 
in Air Raid—the gossiping women, the 
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Wesley Addy, Shakespearean actor, records an extract 
from Thomas Jefferson's “First Inaugural Address’ for 
Columbia Recording’s Masterpieces of Literature series. The 
records, known as “Our American Heritage’ are being 
made available to schools throughout the country, under 
the auspices of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Robert C. Pooley, (right) president of the council 
and dean of the department of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Marie Finney, director of the Children’s 
and Education department of the Columbia Recording Cor- 


poration, look on. 


lovers, the little boy calling for his friend, 
and the screaming of the woman at the 
end.” 


Study of this album brought one result 
that was particularly pleasing from the li- 
brarian’s viewpoint: it was a direct stimulus 
to further reading. We liked MacLeish and 
wanted more of him. We read together, 
without records, his Fall of the City, in 
which the city of masterless men falls not 
to a conqueror but to the fears that the peo- 
ple build up within themselves and allow to 
master them. Since his poetry seems to have 
something to say to Tuscaloosa High School 
students, we are placing MacLeish’s read- 
ing of his America Was Promises on our 
fall order. 


Maurice Evans as Richard Il 


Later in the year—and it should be un- 
derstood that while I found recordings 
worthy, I used other materials—we studied 
the Maurice Evans version of Richard II. 
The play is hardly common to high-school 
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classes. For all its gorgeous 
poetry, among it the famous 
John of Gaunt speech, ‘This 
earth, this realm, this England,” 
it has some abominably embroi- 
dered lines, It requires a chart 
to lead you through the labyrinth 
of who is related to whom and 
why; it has no hero whom the 
students can like wholeheartedly 
(it bothered them that Richard 
was a bad king and that Boling- 
broke was no better). But it did 
have a sweep of pageantry, a 
background of English history, 
and for its fine lines a beautiful 
voice: that of Maurice Evans. 
From this play we learned some- 
thing of the customs of tourneys, 
the divine right of kings, the 
right of succession to the present 
English throne. One boy read 
solidly through all the Shake- 
spearean Henrys to tell us what 
happened next, another reported 
on Gordon Daviot’s Richard of 
Bordeaux to give us a picture of 
a younger Richard. 

Since the play was not tradi- 
tional high-school material, I 
watched examination results to 
find out if content had been mas- 
tered and if the play was above the general 
maturity level. Here, as with Julius Caesar, 
I found that the students had followed an 
involved chain of relationships carefully 
and that they appreciated the theatricality of 
certain scenes. Their favorite was not the 
famous abdication scene but the scene when 
Richard and Bolingbroke meet before Flint 
Castle. The besieged Richard, in sombre 
black, is on the turret ; the conqueror Boling- 
broke in white armor below. When Rich- 
ard descends, he surrenders his power as 
definitely as when he hands crown and 
sceptre to Henry. In this scene the play on 
the words “down” and “up” in their signifi- 
cance to the situation struck our students as 
being effective. 

Other albums which we have used with 
pleasure and gain have been the Raymond 
Massey version of Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
and Lynn Fontanne’s reading of The White 
Cliffs of Dover. 

Ordered late last May and untried with 
classes is the album, “Masterpieces of Litera- 
ture,” published under the auspices of the 
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National Council of Teachers of English. 
Norman Corwin, radio production director, 
delivers the poems. This series is being 
prepared as a distinct contribution to the 
teaching of democracy as a tool in such 
teaching. Many of the poems are short, and 
for them I should certainly not recommend 
the pretentiousness of the method which I 
have mentioned above. While any teacher 
should be able to interpret a poem satisfac- 
torily enough for class understanding, I find 
that at times there is a distinct gain in let- 
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ting a class compare variant readings of a 
poem or a scene and judge between them. 

The record collection that follows is 
limited, because of our playback equip- 
ment, to pressings playing 78 revolutions 
per minute. There are others, playing at 
33 1/3 revolutions per minute, which at 
present are outside our scope. Had we 
waited, however, until we could afford a 
machine with dual speeds, we would still 
be waiting—minus a record collection and, 
incidentally, a lot of fun. 


RECOMMENDED LIST OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


I. POETRY. 
A. Poets’ recordings: 


Frost, Robert: ‘The Runaway,” ‘The 
Road Not Taken,” ‘Neither Out Far 


' Prices given are present prices. The Gramophone 
Shop, 18 East 48th Street, New York City, and the 
Linguaphone Institute, 32 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, serve as jobbers for practically all records. The 
Gramophone Shop allows 20 per cent discount to 
schools and libraries. Libraries must pay postage and 
insurance, however. 


Nor In Deep,” ‘Two Tramps in 
Mud Time” ERPI B-17540 $2.50’ 
Frost, Robert: “Mending Wall,” “Stop- 
ping By Woods On a Snowy Eve- 
ning,” “Dust of Snow,’’ “Birches” 


ERPI B-17541 $2.50 

Lindsay, Vachel: “The Congo” ERPI 
CPS-2 $1.50 

MacLeish, Archibald: “America Was 
Promises’ LING 14 $4.50 





HOME REHEARSAL FOR THE BROADCAST READING OF “THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DovER” 


Left to right: Alfred Lunt; Alice Duer Miller, author of the poem; Lynn Fontanne; and 
Frank Black, National Broadcasting Company's music director, 








Se emer seat 
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B. Reading by Other Interpreters: 


Corwin, Norman: “Masterpieces of Lit- 


erature,” Columbia Album No. 1, 

The Appreciation of Poetry” $3.50 
Kipling, “Boots”; Masefield, “Sea 
Fever”; Browning, “Boot and 
Saddle’; Burns, “A Red, Red 
Rose”; Tennyson, “Break, Break, 
Break” ; Coleridge, ‘Kubla Khan” ; 
Reese, “The Lark”; Lanier, “The 
Song of the Chattahoochee” ; Lind- 
say, from “The Santa Fé Trail’; 
Sandburg, ‘Lost’; de la Mare, 
“Silver”; Frost, “The Runaway”; 
Cunningham, “A Wet Sheet and 
Flowing Sea”; Sandburg, “Fog”; 
Dickinson, ‘““The Railway Train”; 
Cawein, ‘Deserted’; Hardy, “In 
Time of ‘The Breaking of Na- 
tions’ ’’: Tennyson, “Crossing the 
Bar’; Shelley, “Ozymandias” ; 
Blake, “The Tiger’; Byron, “She 
Walks in Beauty”; Arnold, “Dover 
Beach”; Suckling, “Encourage- 
ments to a Lover’; Milton, “On 
His Blindness’; McCrae, “In Flan- 
ders Fields’’; Whitman, “When I 
Heard the Learn’d Astronomer’”’; 
Lovelace, “To Althea, From 
Prison”; Crapsey, “A November 
Night’; Markham, “The Man 
With the Hoe” 


Fontanne, Lynn: Miller, Alice Duer, 
“The White Cliffs of Dover’ VM- 
775 $3.50 

London Verse-Speaking Choir: 
Lassie, Spin,” “Leezie Lindsay,” 
“The Music Makers,” Psalm 24, 
“The Lament of David for Jonathan” 


“Spin, 


HMV-B8271 $2.50 
II. DRAMA 
A. Shakespeare: 
Barrymore, John: “Hamlet,” II, 2, 
soliloquy, “Now I am _ alone’; 


“Henry VI,” III, 3, “Gloucester’s 
soliloquy” V-6827 $1.00 
Evans, Maurice: “King Richard II,” 
Columbia Masterworks Set 303 $5.50 
Gielgud, John: Shakespearean Series, 
LING 4 $20.00 
“The Merchant of Venice,” Grati- 
ano’s speech, I, 1 
“As You Like It,” Jaques’ speech, 
II, 7 
“King Richard II,” John of 
Gaunt’s speech, II, 1 
Sonnet CXVI, “Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds” 
“As You Like It,” Jaques’ speech, 
II, 7, “All the world’s a stage” 
“The Tempest,” Prospero’s speech, 
IV, 1, “You do, lodk, my son, 
in a moved sort” 


“King Henry V,” King’s speech, 
III, 1, “Once more unto the 
breech” 


III. 
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“King Henry IV,” Hotspur’s 
speech, I, 3, “My liege, I did 
deny no prisoners” 

“Othello,” Othello’s speech, I, 3, 
“Most potent, grave and rever- 
end signiors” 

“Hamlet,” II, 2, soliloquy, “O! 
what a rogue and peasant slave 
am I” 

“Hamlet,” Hamlet's speech, IV, 4, 
“How all occasions do inform 
against me” 

Sonnet XVIII, “Shall I compare 
thee to a summer’s day” 

“King Richard II,” Richard's 
speech, III, 3, “O God! O God! 
that e’er this tongue of mine’’ 

“King Henry V,’ King’s speech, 
IV, 3, “What's he that wishes 
so? My cousin Westmoreland?” 

“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
Oberon’s speech, II, 1, “I know 
a bank where the wild thyme 
blows” 

Puck’s speech, III, 2, “My mis- 
tress with a monster is in 
love” 

Oberon’s speech, III, 2, “Thou 
see’st these lovers seek a place 
to fight” 

Terry, Ellen: ‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” Quality of Mercy speech, His- 
torical Series G-2-3535 $2.50 

Thorndike, Sybil and Casson, Lewis: 
“Macbeth,” letter scene and murder 
scene G-C1991 $3.00 

Welles, Orson and Mercury Theatre 
Company: “Julius Caesar,”’ abridged 
version Columbia Set M-325 $5.50 

Welles, Orson and Mercury Theatre 
Company: “The Merchant of Venice’’ 
CL-C-6 $13.00 


B. Classic and Modern Drama 

Massey, Raymond: Sherwood, Robert, 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ VM-591 
$2.75 

Columbia Broadcasting Company: Mac- 
Leish, Archibald, “Air Raid’ C-CS5 
$4.25 

Evans, Edith and Gielgud, John: Wilde, 
Oscar, “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” Lady Bracknell Interviews 
John Worthing V-4445 75c 

Speaight, Robert: Eliot, T. S. “Mur- 
der in the Cathedral,’’ Christmas ser- 
mon LING G-B8499 $2.50 


International Audio-Video Corporation: 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, “She 
Stoops to Conquer” Studidisc C-120, 
121 $4.00 
SPEECH 
Laughton, Charles: Lincoln, Abraham, 
“Gettysburg Address” C-271M 75c 


Skinner, E. Ray: “Good Taste in Speech” 
Pronunciphone $7.00 


(Continued on page 314) 





Defense in the Public Library 


By Catherine 


HUTLER published Mein Kampf in 1925 

and during the next fourteen years the 
world paid it slight attention. Even then, 
however, a company of minds the world 
over was engaged in writing books that 
might have prevailed against the present 
emergency. Libraries promoted these books 
and they were read by small but increasing 
numbers of citizens. In 1933 the Newark 
Library gathered a collection of ‘Books for 
Thinking Americans.” Newarkers at that 
time borrowed from it fifty books a day, 
such titles as America Faces the Future by 
Beard, A Guide Through World Chaos by 
Cole, Can America Stay at Home? and Can 
Europe Keep the Peace? by Simonds, Busi- 
ness Adrift by Donham, The Soviet in 
World Affairs by Fischer. It might even 
be said that the Newark Library's Defense 
Program dates back to 1919 and its purchase 
of quantities of peace books that followed 
in the wake of the last war. 


A public library's defense program cannot 
be discussed solely in terms of the emer- 
gency. It is a public library’s responsibility 
at all times to keep before its community 
the literature of good government, democ- 
racy, and good will among nations. This 
has always been part of the basic program 
of the Newark Library and a principle 
which public libraries generally and their 
spokesman, the American Library Associa- 
tion, strongly advance. Remember the 
A.L.A.’s lists—“Dangers to Democracy,” 
“Canada,” “Latin America,” “America Pre- 
pares’ by the New York State Library; the 
New York Public Library’s ‘‘Defense—'‘Not 
by Arms Alone,’”’ and the list ‘Books are 
Weapons of Democracy”’ by the National 
Council of Women of the United States. 


Democracy on Display 


Since early in 1939 every one having a 
book charged at the Newark Library has 
stood beside exhibit cases where Democracy 
in one guise or another has been presented 
with posters, maps, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and books that could be borrowed. First of 





* Head of Lending Department, Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. 


Van Dyne * 


all, Peace and Good Will. As war became 
imminent, a study of Contemporary Europe. 
The Baltic States, when it was a toss up 
whether the Baltics or the Balkans would 
be next. As France fell, Democracy was 
presented and followed by the Bill of Rights. 
After the presidential election, November 6, 
1940, a plea for Unity in Diversity. Then 
the Library in National Life to establish the 
Library's relations with science, business, in- 
dustry, health, democracy, internationalism. 
Now Hemisphere Defense presenting with 
maps, defenses and resources of the two 
Americas. This is a unit, a prefatory note 
to an exhibit on Latin America spread 
through the Library and Museum, the out- 
come of the State Department’s call De- 
cember 1940 for the Library’s share in co- 
operation between the two continents. 
There is not the slightest chance that this 
type of defense activity will be overlooked 
for periodically the Lending Department re- 
ceived from the librarian notes which say 
“I know you're showing books about micro- 
meters but what about Democracy!” 
Micrometers came into library prominence 
about March 1940. Suddenly every last man 
and boy who entered the department needed 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE EXHIBIT 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


to know how to read a micrometer, run a 
lathe, make a die, design a gear, etc. Ele- 
mentary instruction was in demand. The 
calls came from young students in vocational 
schools and older men once in the industry 
for whom the government was offering “‘re- 
fresher” courses. School shops operated 
twenty-four hours a day. Librarians and 
school directors got together in an attempt 
to poteete for and meet wholesale demand. 
Our Education Department’s directory of 
Newark Schools and Courses expanded by 
leaps and bounds in our efforts to record 
the courses which seemed to spring up over- 
night. In the midst of this demand the 
American Library Association printed, as 
supplement to the Booklist August 1940, a 
list of books, ‘Industrial Training for Na- 
tional Defense.’ In collaboration with other 
authorities the list was compiled by Charles 
M. Mohrhardt of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. If ever a list was a life-saver this 
was it. It told which books to buy and 
which to duplicate. As the forerunner of 
many useful lists it has special importance. 


Essex County Meeting 


Almost to the day the list appeared, Mar- 
gery Quigley, Montclair librarian, was moved 
to call together librarians of Essex County, 
public, school, and special. We met at the 
Montclair Library. Robert N. Dobbins, di- 


rector of defense courses in Essex County's 
vocational schools, spread before us a pano- 
rama of industrial needs and school perform- 
ance. Frederic G. Melcher, former Montclair 
Library trustee and editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, talked about cooperative measures 
exhorting us to uphold Essex County’s re- 
pute in public-spirited enterprise. Among 
ourselves we talked about the calls that had 
come, the calls that would come, and the 
degree of our preparedness. For the meet- 
ing Miss Quigley had assembled one copy 
each of the titles on the Mohrhardt list. 
Discussion was bound to be inconclusive but 
that row of recommended titles was an 
oasis in the talk. The informal organiza- 
tion voted Miss Quigley chairman and ap- 
pointed committees. While the group has 
had several subsequent meetings, its effec- 
tiveness perhaps has been more psychologi- 
cal than actual. Nevertheless the column 
which Ethel H. Bailey of the Montclair Li- 
brary contributes to each issue of the Library 
Journal on technical publications useful for 
defense means more because of her share in 
the meeting. Ira A. Tumbleson at the Col- 
lege of Engineering could throw light from 
the school angle. Ethel M. Herron’s list 
made for the Boys’ Vocational School, issued 
first by the Essex County organization and 
reprinted for wide distribution by — the 
Newark Library, is another example of mu- 
tual aid. Miss Herron’s list, “Essential Books 
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for Workers in Defense Industries,’ concen- 
trated on elementary material, much of it 
advertising literature of defense firms. 
With the appearance of lists and a sort- 
ing out of texts the Newark Library in- 
augurated its National Defense Collection 
which has become a fixture and indispens- 
able aid in carrying the defense work. It 
occupies the most —— and conven- 
ient section of the Reference and Lending 
Department. It contains besides the tech- 
nical books, a section devoted to interna- 
tional relations, economic preparedness, iso- 
lation, intervention, foreign policy, and 
democracy. It contains also the best texts 
on military and naval science and on avia- 
tion. Included also are selected pamphlets 
and government documents. We tried a 
selection of technical journals, ordering a 
duplicate and keeping six issues available 
for reference use, but abandoned them be- 
cause of slight use and loose connection. 
A collection of 2,500 or more items, the 
National Defense Collection has two dis- 
tinct divisions: a reference division where 
one copy of each of most books, pamphlets, 
or documents is always available and a lend- 
ing division where duplicate copies of these 
and other titles are available for borrowing. 
Whatever the question, the Information File 
of clippings, bibliographies, and releases is 
of inestimable value. For current informa- 
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tion about defense boards, measures, poli- 
cies—national, state, and local—folders are 
in almost constant use. While the material 
filed under Defense headings bulks large, 
we have chosen to file much emergency in- 
formation under its own head—NMetals, Fire 
prevention, Fifth column, Naval and air 
bases, etc. 


The books, especially those for Industry, 
are actually available, for duplication has 
been unstinted. They have been bought as 
they were needed, a generous allowance be- 
ing made for their purchase and promotion. 
Of titles such as Blue Print Reading by 
Brahdy, Machine Shop Operation by Bar- 
ritt, Machine Tool Operation by Burghardt, 
Machine Shop Training by Jones, Henry 
Ford Trade School Shop Theory, How to 
Run a Lathe by South Bend Lathe Works 
and Industrial Electricity by Timbré, thirty, 
forty, and fifty copies have been added 
where normally one, two, or three would 
be ample. 


As defense industries developed and em- 
ployment increased, a run of calls for in- 
dustrial management and foremanship fol- 
lowed in the train of requests from shop 
workers. This demand was felt throughout 
the system. The literature of the subject 
was combed for suitable references and the 
publications of the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute found to be especially helpful. 
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Publicity Insures Activity 


To keep this supply in active and con- 
tinuous turnover requires publicity. A de- 
mand occasioned by courses slumps when 
courses are over. To keep material in 
use the industrial concerns, the companies 
awarded government contracts need to be 
told of the library provision for its needs. 
Here is an opportunity, unfortunate though 
the cause may be, for a library’s service to 
industry to be presented, to be presented 
with such certainty that never again can 
that side of a library's service be discounted. 

Our first publicity venture was in August 
1940 when the work was heavy but every- 
thing in a formative stage was not carefully 
enough considered to bring definite returns. 
It was a postcard which said merely this: 

The Newark Public Library has books on 
all subjects related to the National Defense 

Program. Will you let us know on the re- 


turn postal in which subjects you are inter- 
ested ? 


Its brevity might have been effective but 
apparently the appeal was too general. 

In January 1941 we tried again, this time 
with excellent results. To 337 factories, 24 
labor groups, and 15 schools went a short 
letter signed by the library. Enclosed was 
a postcard with explicit statements to be 
checked “Yes” or “No” or filled in with 
subjects: 


I am interested in your letter 

Our workers could use books on .......... 
I will put your poster on our Bulletin Board 
Ph DOOD se tks chitin SSNS a CD teas 


The poster, also enclosed, 5x 7 inches and 
colored, could be folded to letter size with- 
out injury. It was headed “Industry and 
Training for National Defense” and carried 
an invitation to use the library. We had 
many replies. Almost everyone was willing 
to post the poster; many expressed interest 
in the letter. About twenty-eight subjects 
of interest to workers were noted, with ma- 
chine shop practice, tool operation, and tool 
manufacture well in the lead. 


Visits to Factories 


Whenever we had a chance or half a 
chance to follow up on any expression of 
interest we visited the firms. After I had 
made a few visits, Rayone Mook, one of the 
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reference assistants, zealous for greater use 
of library materials, set forth on a round of 
calls. She went unannounced but armed 
with the return postcard and its signature. 
It was not an easy assignment but it made 
up in interest and adventure-of-a-kind what- 
ever it lacked of ease. 


Many of the plants were not of the type 
to have front ofces and receptionists. Some 
were fenced and guarded. In others where 
to enter was a question. All were desper- 
ately busy. Frequently she was well received 
but only to be asked to call again at a more 
opportune time. But the timing of return 
visits was sometimes no more auspicious 
than the first. To remain undaunted and at 
the same time not become unduly persistent 
was the test of the job. Sometimes a few 
words at the ice cooler with an executive 
were more than she had hoped for! Several 
times an old wound was exposed for cure. 
In one company she was challenged by a 
file of letters concerning the book, Electric 
Furnace by Maisson. On a previous occa- 
sion the library had failed to supply it. 
What could we do now? We had high 
hopes of putting the book, even though out 
of print, into company hands at once. This 
was in March and Stechert is still searching 
but periodically we remind the firm of our 
efforts. In another plant it seemed impos- 
sible to contribute in any way except by 
producing immediately Volume X No. 1 of 
the Review of Scientific Instruments, Janu- 
ary 1939. This journal contained an article 
on Electronic Voltage Stabilizers which only 
one man in 10,000 would want and this en- 
gineer was that man. Mrs. Mook expressed 
suitable misgivings about lending a maga- 
zine but luck was with the company. The 
article was available unbound and could be 
lent for a week. It was a red letter day 
when a steel castings company realizing the 
potential value of books in a shop asked for 
a company extension. Straightway one was 
arranged to include the books requested. 


Lists on subjects such as Plastics were 
made to order. Company cards were offered 
and a number issued. The visits taught us 
a lot about working conditions. We learned 
for one thing how many plant managers 
lived out of town and so had no personal 
connections with the library and no library 
card. It was to take care of the non-residents 
within Newark concerns that the company 
card is issued. A.L.A, lists were ordered in 
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quantity and left at each plant. The A.L.A. 
illustrated booklet, ‘““Why Industrial Train- 
ing Needs Books,” was also used freely to 
spread that gospel. 


Defense Flyers 


Now comes our major advertising effort-— 
our defense flyers. Some of them are repro- 
duced in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
September (page 66). We printed 28 in all 
and of the entire variety we printed half a 
million. We have distributed them to fac- 
tories, schools, churches, labor organizations, 
banks, building and loan associations, em- 
ployment agencies, social and study clubs. 
Department stores have wrap them in 
packages. They have been distributed at 
dinners and in meetings. 

At the invitation of the Librarian the 
staff contributed the ideas. They were 
printed and ready for distribution as Mrs. 
Mook completed her factory calls. She took 
the bunch of 28 and asked for criticism, 
suggestion, and approval. She had some in- 
teresting and entertaining comebacks. One 
manager deplored the fact that none of the 
technical suggestions were addressed to 
women. He thought the “Why be lonely?” 
flyer suggesting the companionship of books 
“suggestive.” Flyers recommending ways to 
find a better job were frowned upon as obvi- 
ously companies did not encourage their 
men to leave. To the flyer with the demure 
librarian asserting “We know all the an- 
swers” his rejoinder was “So you know all 
the answers. We are chemical experts and 
wish we did!” Another company objected 
to the girth of the man wielding a pick axe 
on the flyer “Give your mind a workout, 
too.” The young slim Jims would take of- 
fense, he thought. All of the criticism made 
good pointers for us and we received it in 
good spirit, though with regret that some 
of it had not been forestalled. 


Defense Statistics 


At a time when public library use is 
affected by greater employment, by greater 
reading of newspapers, by the prosperity 
which brings a wider choice of amusement, 
it is good to reflect on the demand for de- 
fense literature in every field. It seemed 
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important to us to attempt to measure it, 
so beginning January 1941, in addition to 
keeping our regular statistics of circulation, 
we have recorded the number of books lent 
in several defense classes. Those chosen are 
Military and Naval Science, 355-359; Engi- 
neering, 620-629; Welding, 671; and Blue 
Print Reading, 744. While this record can 
only indicate the total number of defense 
books lent, it has proved a satisfactory check 
on activities. The record is kept at the Main 
Library and throughout the Branch System. 
At the Main Library these four classes—not 
all defense literature, which defies pigeon- 
holing by classes—constitutes 5% of the 
total circulation each month. 

Business and economic questions, con- 
tracts, priorities, etc., is, of course, concen- 
trated in the Business Branch and the aids 
for this type of defense call are presented in 
Business Literature, December 1940 and 
January, March, and May 1941, issued by 
our Business Branch. I should mention 
another aid in process of preparation which 
will be of interest to all, a pamphlet giving 
“Sources of Information for National De- 
fense.”” For this publication the Newark 
Library, at the request of the A.L.A., has 
collaborated with the United States Office 
of Education, Newark, compiling the list of 
non-governmental agencies and their publi- 
cations, the Office of Education covering 
governmental agencies. 

A live subject like Defense is continually 
turning up new facets. Civilian Defense is 
now to the fore. While the big demand has 
not come, we are religiously preparing for it. 
The blackout in Newark this spring was re- 
flected in our work. An exhibit on Civilian 
Defense is now in preparation. Its purpose 
will be to show how defense is coming to 
pervade the everyday life of the everyday 
citizen, how important is the consumer as 
well as the air warden and how the subjects 
are covered by print in the public library. 
I'm interested especially in discovering and 
assembling the dozens of posters which 
drive home this idea, gas station posters 
explaining sales restrictions, retail drygoods 
merchants urging customers to carry small 
parcels, factories speeding production, the 
department of agriculture’s food advice, 
etc., and would be glad to receive copies 
of any such posters. 
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Choosing Technical Books’ 


By Gilbert O. Ward’ 


E your local experience has been anything 

like that of the Cleveland Public Library, 
the increased calls you have had for tech- 
nical and trade information in connection 
with national defense, have not been limited 
to books which relate exclusively to defense 
projects definitely so labeled. My guess is 
that, to at least a very large extent, they 
have represented an intensification of demand 
in subjects already of normal local interest 
—interest which may have been dormant as 
far as the Library was concerned. Some of 
these subjects may be sufficiently well repre- 
sented on your shelves. Some may appear, 
but not adequately; and others, perhaps not 
at all. In either of the last two cases, the 
answer is the same. You apply funda- 
mental principles of book selection to 
strengthening your collection in the field of 
trades and technology as you would in other 
fields. Only you step on the gas. 

Now, one of the fundamentals in intelli- 
gent book selection is to know your com- 
munity. This remark amounts practically to 
an insult, because you realize that fact as 
well as I do. But there is one side of com- 
munity study which will bear special empha- 
sis at this time. You need to know your 
local industries. 

What sort of knowledge about such in- 
dustries do you need? Well, you want to 
know what they are, and what they manufac- 
ture. You need to know how many people 
they employ, and what kinds of occupations 
they cover. For example: Here are two 
plants which make machinery. One of them 
gets the machine parts from outside and 
simply assembles them. The other builds its 
machines from scratch. 

Now, in a factory where most of the oper- 
ations are connected with assembling, the 
library isn’t likely to be able to offer much 
direct help. Assembly work in factories isn’t 
a definite trade. There is no textbook on the 
subject which will teach you the principles. 

In a plant of the other kind, conditions 
are very different. Here you may have engi- 

*A talk given before a group of a? oe 


librarians of smaller —_ libraries, June 4, 19 
1 Assistant to the librarian, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 


Library. 


neers who design, draftsmen who make 
drawings of the machine parts following the 
designer's notes, a pattern shop which makes 
wooden models of the machine parts, a 
foundry which makes moulds from the pat- 
terns and castings from the moulds, and a 
machine shop which finishes the castings to 
maybe 1/10,000 of an inch. Besides these, 
you may have a sheet metal shop, a paint 
shop, a welding shop, a shop where certain 
parts are stamped out in presses, and so on. 
And then you have the power plant with its 
operators and repair men. In large plants, 
there may be apprentice classes or other 
modes of employee training. 

In a word, in such a concern, you have a 
variety of occupations which are common to 
many kinds of manufacturing. To match 
these, you have books on machine design, 
drafting, pattern-making, foundry work, ma- 
chine shop, sheet-metal work, punches and 
dies, welding, and so on. 

Then, in a factory of either type, you will 
find an office force with accountants, stenog- 
raphers, and clerical workers. There may be 
also an advertising department and a sales 
force. 

Now, I have gone into some detail in 
these examples so as to show you the sort of 
thing to look for in your investigation. 
You make the same kind of analysis for a 
mushroom defense factory as for a long- 
established local industrial plant. Incident- 
ally, you may turn up opportunities for li- 
brary help which have no direct connection 
with defense, but may have much to do with 
mental hygiene through recreation with per- 
sonal health, or with subjects of general edu- 
cation. The same principle of analytic in- 
quiry holds for defense classes. You find 
out what subjects are taught, what texts are 
used, if any, and what kind of material will 
be welcomed from the library. 

From what I have said, you have doubtless 
inferred another thing. In technical and 
trade subjects, there is no such thing as a 
“well balanced” collection. Your collection 
should be well adapted to local needs, but 
should not exceed them. Otherwise, you are 
wasting your money and taking up valuable 
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shelf space. Don’t buy technical books on 
general principles. Buy them because you 
have specific demands for definite subjects. 

There’s another helpful angle from which 
you can tackle the problem of technical book 
selection, and that’s the standpoint of the in- 
dividual reader. 

One important thing to remember is that 
technical readers, like others, differ a great 
deal in the kind and amount of their educa- 
tion. On the one hand, you have the trained, 
experienced technical school graduate. On 
the other, you have the man who may have 
had a hard time finishing grade school. The 
first is distinguished by his ability to handle 
advanced mathematics, theory, and a techni- 
cal vocabulary. The second is apt to be char- 
acterized by very limited ability in mathe- 
matics, indifference to theory, and need for 
a less technical vocabulary. Under present 
conditions, both are often alike in the re- 
spect that they both may be trying for or to 
fit into a new and strange job. Of course, 
you will find all gradations of workers be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The graduate engineer is, in one way, very 
easy to deal with. A given branch of engi- 
neering may be strange to him, but he 
knows the fundamentals of his subject well 
enough to be able to take a formal textbook 
in a field with which he isn’t familiar, or 
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which he has forgotten, and study it effec- 
tively. 

Your man of limited education offers a 
different problem. He wants a practical man- 
ual, or a text he can study by himself. The 
youngster just out of high school also may 
want the same sort of thing, especially the 
text prepared for home study. 

Now, in judging a technical book, what 
are the points to be watched for? 
Dependability 
Up-to-dateness 
Suitability to local requirements 
Treatment and style 


“~ bh WYN 


Illustrations 


All these points apply not only to the ex- 
aminations of books themselves. They apply 
also to the examination of reviews and notes 
about books, when you have to order a book 
sight unseen. 

1. Dependability is a primary qualifica- 
tion. Unfortunately very few librarians can 
pass on the dependability of a technical book 
from first-hand knowledge of its subject. 
We have to get at this information indirectly. 

One thing you do is to see what you can 
learn of the writer's qualifications. A re- 
view often tells you this. The author's con- 
nections with technical schools or other in 
stitutions are often given on a title page. 

The name of the publisher is sometimes 
helpful, though one should rarely accept this 
as sole criterion. If a firm specializes in 
technical works as a whole, or in some spe- 
cial branch of technology or science, the 
chances are that a title is at least reasonably 
dependable, but even a good firm will vary 
in the quality of its individual publications, 
and different firms enjoy differing degrees of 
esteem among readers. Sometimes, a good 
firm will fall down badly on some particular 
title. 

Another hint of authority is found in full, 
well-selected, and well-edited bibliographies. 
Of course, these belong to the advanced and 
scholarly type of treatise rather than to the 
practical manual or home study text. 


2. Closely connected with dependability 
is “p-to-dateness. Here again, you usually 
have to employ indirect methods. 

Look at the latest copyright date on the 
back of the title-page. If this is recent, the 
book may be up-to-date. If it isn’t, it can’t 
be. 
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Books which deal with fundamental prin- 
ciples stay sweet longest. These include 
works of theory and mathematical treatments 
—-precisely those which have least general 
appeal. 

Books which deal with practical applica- 
tions are apt to go out of date very rapidly, 
depending on their subject. It has been said 
that the life of a technical book is five years. 
That is both an overstatement and an under- 
statement. In a subject like television, a 
book is out-of-date virtually by the time it 
gets into print, because television is develop- 
ing so fast. Contrariwise, an operator's book 
on the steam engine which is well past the 
five-year deadline may still be acceptable. 
Two striking examples of useful older works 
are found in the fields of automobiles and of 
radio. Old editions of Dyke’s Automobile 
Encyclopedia, and of Ridet’s Trouble Shoot- 
ers Manual, are still indispensable to auto 
and radio repair men, because they contain 
information about older and orphan models, 
which is needed in service work. 

If a book claims to be revised, compare it 
with the preceding edition, if you can. If 
revisions are numerous and general, if the 

has been reset, and the number of pages 
increased—all these are good signs. If re- 
visions are hard to find, or consist merely of 
a skinny chapter tacked on at the end—why, 
maybe your old edition will still answer the 
purpose, unless you care to look at the new 
one as a duplicate copy. If you happen to 
know of recent developments in the subject, 
see if they are mentioned and how fully. 

There are honest differences of opinion 
among publishers as to what constitutes a 
“revised” edition. One will so describe a 
volume which another will characterize as 
“second impression with corrections.” There 
is one firm I have in mind which must be 
particularly watched on this point. 

This concern, which specializes in books 
for the practical man, makes no bones about 
concealing the actual age of a book. It goes 
so far as to suppress all but the latest copy- 
right date. This sort of practice can fool a 
careless reviewer, so that there is no way to 
be certain of the honesty of this publisher's 
revisions short of actual comparison. 


3. Suitability to local requirements is 
often determined by the place of publica- 
tion. Books on practice which are published 
abroad, are in general less well adapted to 
conditions in the United States. When you 
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have a choice among texts and practical 
works, choose American publications rather 
than British. In Britain, the converse atti- 
tude would apply. 


4. Treatment and style. Treatment must 
be adapted to prospective readers. 

Works which employ advanced mathemat- 
ics and a scientific vocabulary are for the ad- 
vanced reader. And this holds for theoretical 
texts in general. Notice that I am repeating 
from the book side what I have already 
spoken of from the reader's angle. 

For the practical man and home student, 
a book dealing with theory must be much 
simplified; scientific and technical terms 
should be carefully and clearly explained; 
and mathematics should be elementary—not 
above the high school level, and often not 
beyond simple arithmetic. 


In mathematics texts for home study, there 
should be abundance of worked out prob- 
lems, and answers should be given to un- 
solved problems, or to a large | nee omen of 
them. You will sometimes find academic 
textbooks which meet this requirement. 


5. Illustrations. Illustrations in technical 


books may consist of photographs of appara- 


tus, drawings, dimensioned sketches, graphs, 
diagrams, and the like. Of all these, photo- 
graphs are generally the least important be- 
cause they show only externals. They are apt 
to be taken from manufacturers’ catalogs, 
and are often repeated from one work to an- 
other. Drawings, graphs, and diagrams are 
much more valuable and often indispensable. 


A great deal of detailed information 
about machines and other equipment never 
gets into ordinary books. For example, 
there are many different types and varie- 
ties of machine tools, but only a very selec- 
tive and generalized treatment can be given 
in textbooks on shop work. If you want 
a full description of the construction and 
operation of a Warner and Swasey turret 
lathe, you have to have the book which the 
manufacturers themselves put out. The 
same thing is true of most individual makes 
of machine, and particularly of the ma- 
chine which is specialized for a limited 
field of operations. 


Fortunately, a good many manufacturers 
put out manuals for operators or for service 
men, which can often be had gratis or 
for a small sum. These are usually in 
pamphlet form. 
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DIVISION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


There is no short and easy way of know- 
ing which manufacturers’ manuals a library 
needs. One way, which is indispensable, is 
to listen attentively to all requests, and, 
when you are asked for something on a 
= make of machine tool, to send 
or it. Thomas’s Register of America: 
Manufacturers gives addresses. If 
haven't Thomas, the place where a ma- 
chine is manufactured is apt to appear on 
the manufacturer's name plate, and your 
inquirer may be able to give you this in- 
formation. Addresses of important ma- 
chine tool manufacturers are also found in 
the advertising pages of periodicals like 
American Machinist and Machinery. Don't 
get manuals you are not certain of needing. 

If you can become acquainted with a 
factory official, you may be able to learn 
from him what kinds of machines are used 
in his plant, and who their manufacturers 
are. Directors of national defense classes 
should be especially glad to give you this 


information. 


Weeding. A very important, though 
often neglected part of the practice of book 
selection, is—weeding, getting rid of books 
no longer useful. It is the end process of 
the cycle, of which the addition of the new 
volume is the beginning. 

In general, the small library can and 
should discard much more freely than the 
large library may. The large library has 
to consider its position as a preserver of 
the history of the arts as represented in con- 
temporary treatises and standard texts. 


In speaking of the matter of up-to-date- 
ness, I said that the average life of technical 
books is about five years. That is really 
a way of saying that books which deal with 
methods and processes have to be revised 
about every five years to keep them up-to- 
date. A chapter on the history of a sub- 
ject will often remain useful long after the 
rest of a book has served its purpose. Books 
dealing with mathematical and physical 
principles as I have already said, remain 
useful much longer than books devoted to 
practice. 
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From a practical standpoint, a sugges- 
tion is to examine your technical shelves 
periodically. Take off those volumes which 
date back more than five years, which, at 
the same time, show no marks of current 
activity as indicated on dating slips, and 
which you do not know to be used. Hold 
these books in storage for a while so as 
to be sure you're right, and then cancel them 
without remorse. 


Systematic attention to canceling will 
relieve the library of the reproach that its 
shelves are loaded with obsolete books. 


Successful defense calls for intensified 
education in many fields, for education is 
part of defense no less than physical prep- 
aration. It includes the complete arming 
of the citizen in all the knowledge, skills, 
and mental attitudes which qualify him to 
be and to continue to be a free man. 


In this arming for freedom, public li- 
braries have their definite place along with 
schools and colleges, special defense and 
apprentice classes, and other educational 
agencies. Their role is to supply printed 
matter, not only on such matters as democ- 
racy and the record and interpretation of 
current history, but also on those subjects 
which engage the effort of the engineer, the 
chemist, the mechanic, and the shop stu- 
dent, to mention only technical workers. 


If some librarian hesitates to buy books 
which rarely have literary or permanent 
value, and which are apt to be expensive, 
may I say this: The duty of the public li- 
brary is to serve the needs of the whole 
community. Industrial workers have the 
same legitimate claim to a share in its col- 
lections as have other citizens. 

Furthermore, it is worth remembering 
that in serving a reader in what he knows 
to be his immediate need, the library gains 
both a friend and the opportunity to serve 
that friend in needs which are not “prac- 
tical” and which he may not recognize, but 
which are equally real. 


Notes 


Important publishers of general technical 
books are the McGraw-Hill Book Co., D. Van 
Nostrand Co., and John Wiley & Sons. 

McGraw-Hill include in their line the books 
by Terrell Croft and other works for the me- 
chanic, as well as college texts and engineering 
treatises. Van Nostrand imports a good many 
books from England, often publishing them 
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over its own imprint, so that the actual place 
of origin of a Van Nostrand book should be 
ascertained, when this is important. Wiley is 
an old established, highgrade publisher of tech- 
nical college and engineering texts. Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, an English house with an American 
branch, has publications by American authors. Its 
books on aeronautics are worth noting. 

In the special field of metallurgy, the publi- 
cations of the American Society for Metals are 
notable. In chemistry, the most important pub- 
lisher is the Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
which issues the Monographs of the American 
Chemical Society, and other works for the ad- 
vanced plant or research chemist. 

Books for the mechanic are the special field 
of Theodore Audel & Co., the Goodheart-Wilcox 
Co., and the Industrial Press, publishers of 
Machinery magazine. 

Two correspondence schools which publish 
texts for home students are, American Technical 
Society, and International Textbook Co. 

The textbooks of the American Technical 
Society are published separately, and are also 
assembled into sets on automobile engineering, 
electricity, shop work, and the like. Each vol- 
ume of a set includes several individual texts. 
For library use, the separate texts are preferable 
to the sets because of their greater flexibility in 
shelving, duplicating, and lending. Also, the pub- 
lisher’s policy in revising sets makes it very diffi- 
cult to ascertain the actual extent of revision. 

The Blue Books of the International Text- 
book Co. are a series of pocket texts, flexibly 
bound. Their drawbacks are their pocketability, 
which contributes to unduly large losses, and 
their price which seems high relative to the 
amount of material and the size of the market. 

The texts of both of these publishers are 
well-adapted to their purpose in style and con- 
tent. Their dates of publication should be known 
or examined before purchase, as these may be 
recent or not so recent. 

Aids to technical book selection for small 
libraries are scanty. There are the excellent lists 
for libraries in general which the A.L.A. has 
recently published. Where magazines like the 
American Machinist and Machinery are received, 
the librarian should scan the book notices in 
these as he would the notices in the general book 
reviewing magazines. The advertising pages of 
these two periodicals often carry announcements 
of desirable new publications. 

These and other trade magazines also list 
trade publications, including occasionally manu- 
facturers’ manuals and often other material use- 
ful in a library. Such publications should be 
selected with much discrimination, avoiding mere 
promotional matter and anything which does 
not promise to be of specific use. In requesting 
trade literature, do not address the magazine, 
even though it offers to send material listed on 
application, Write directly to the publisher. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of the 
writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. Wilson 
Company.]} 


“Coterie Writers” 


| a recent address Van Wyck Brooks delivered 
himself of some amazing pronouncements on 
the great, or at least the most conspicuous, names 
of twentieth century literature. He dismissed 
Joyce, Eliot, Henry James, Proust, etc., as mere 
“coterie writers,” lacking a “sense of the age,” 
who have “conspired . . . to destroy tradition’’ 
and mislead us with their esoteric “secondary” 
standards. “That certain minds are dominant does 
not mean that these are the minds which possess 
the sense of the age. They may be only the 
most articulate. . . . These coterie writers have 
expressed a moment in which they have caught 
humanity napping.” They write in an obscure, 
involved style, so that stupid people (unlike 
Brooks) will think them profound. Actually, 
Proust is a “spoiled child,” Joyce “the ash-end 
of a burnt-out cigar,” etc. They suffer from a 
vitamin-deficiency; they refuse to believe that 
everything’s fine and dandy in the best of all 
possible worlds; they cast doubts on the forward 
march of humanity; they fail to exude “health, 
will, courage, faith in human nature’; no doubt 
they suffer from falling hair. 

Mr. Brooks’ attack on what used to be called 
“the cult of unintelligibility” is not an isolated 
foray. The time is propitious for denigrating 
“the moderns” in the interest of preserving the 
comfortable illusion that nothing is wrong with 
society that a nice little war won't correct. Avant- 
garde writers are notoriously disturbing fellows: 
they don't like parades, and they're complete flops 
as flag-wavers. Dead writers are the only ones 
you can trust, except gentlemen like Galsworthy. 
(Of course he’s dead too, and his world with 
him; but let’s not think about that.) 

In England a conservative poet, Laurence 
Whistler, has just published an essay “On the 
Present State of English Verse,” which is a per- 
fect companion-piece for Mr. Brooks’ paper. 
“These pages,” says Mr. Whistler, who wears 
the King’s Medal for poetry, “are written in the 
belief that to regain for poetry its vital office 
in the life of the people, certain elements must 
be restored that have been lost (in the work of 
the modern schools) and certain principles reaf- 
firmed that have been forgotten.” 

What seems to depress Mr. Whistler no end 
is that poetry, unlike the ballet, is no longer 
discussed at dinner tables, [Maybe he goes to 
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the wrong dinners.} “A writer,” he remarks, 
“should constantly refer the values by which he 
works to the values of the world around him. 
He should be able to see his work against the 
background of society, to place it before the jury 
of life; he should ask: is that opinion I ex- 
pressed absurd, is that ambiguity a private whim ? 
But the world in which these writers occupy, and 
mistake for reality, is their own delusion, a high- 
brow dream, in which it would be irrelevant to 
look for a sense of proportion. An air of irre- 
sponsibility surrounds their work. . . . [Cf. Mac- 
Leish’s attack on “The Irresponsibles.’} These 
writers, in fact, are living in the mental world 
of the pretentious undergraduate. In that world, 
it may be, they are much admired. But there is 
also a large world, whose notions of poetry are 
somewhat different.” 


In a brilliant reply to Mr. Whistler, D. S. 
Savage writes in the October issue of Poetry: 

“Let us examine some of the statements and 
assumptions in the foregoing quotations. What 
is this ‘larger world’ of which Mr. Whistler 
speaks? Presumably .. . it is the world of the 
‘dinner table,’ of ‘polite society,’ or what the 
vulgar refer to as the Upper Crust. But putting 
that aside . . . he fails to see that the larger 
world, society as a whole, whether of the dinner 
table or the saloon bar, lacks standards, and that 
it is futile for the poet to measure himself against 
it. Quite the contrary—it is one of the busi- 
nesses of poetry to provide society with its stand- 
ards. This, of course, the poetry of Mr. Whist- 
ler's type can by its nature never do, and if 
poetry of a more serious kind fails to have any 
ostensible connection with the world at large, 
the fault must be looked for elsewhere than in 
the poets. In point of fact, there is as much 
really good and valuable poetry written in these 
times as there has ever been. To put it bluntly, 
there is nothing whatever the matter with poetry, 
but there is something very much the matter with 
society—it surely does not need even the present 
international débacle to make that plain to the 
person of modest intelligence.” 

Mr. Brooks, meet Mr. Savage. 


Insult No. 999 


“Louis Hayward has been allowed to read the 
sure-of-himself part as too sure altogether, and I 
think a librarian could rope him.”—From a re- 
view by Otis Ferguson, in the New Republic, of 
the movie “Ladies in Retirement.” 
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Department of Double Talk 


T.E.N. writes that an assistant typist to one 
of the junior catalogers in the Mollusks Division 
(Conchology Section) of a college library wants 
to know whether her favorite set of cross-referen- 
ces will be in the new Library of Congress List 
of subject headings, with refer-from references; 
viz. 

Sea shells, see Shells 

Shells, Sea, see Shells 

Shells, refer from Sea shells (see) and Shells, 
Sea (see) 

See? 


Insult No. 1000 


“When I first arrived in Gutterville to take up 
my newly acquired position as librarian there, I 
found, after a careful check-up that I had just 
one dress to my name, accompanied by a pair of 
dilapidated skirts. ... They had been donated to 
me by a distant cousin who had sent them one 
Christmas Eve marked ‘Collect... . And I did 
not remember them again until the Gutterville 
job turned up with only the mushy wool dress in 
which to make myself acceptable in the eyes of 
the Gutterville Library inmates.”"—From “The 
Good Samaritan,” a short story by J. Mayhall 
in the Partisan Review, November-December 
1941. 


The Comics 


The so-called “comic’’ magazines absorb 75 
per cent of the leisure-time reading of children, 
9 to 14 inclusive, according to George J. Hecht, 
president and publisher of Parents’ Magazine. 
“There are approximately 125 different comic 
magazines and they are featured on more than 
100,000 newsstands in the country,” he says. 

Whereas the average trade publisher is pleased 
if 1000 bookshops sell his children’s books and 
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is delighted if the total sales of a juvenile amount 
to 5000 copies, approximately 15,000,000 comics 
are sold each month—180,000,000 a year. 

If I were a children’s book editor or a chil- 
dren’s librarian, I should be mighty unhappy 
about those figures and I should set .to work 
studying those comics, wretched as they are, to 
find out if it’s possible to publish non-trash that 
would prove equally appealing to our young 
people. 

Mr. Hecht himself is the publisher of three 
“better” comic magazines, which he hopes “will 
serve as stepping stones to the reading of good 
books.”” I wish I could be optimistic about the 
experiment. It may be an application of the 
theory of fighting fire with fire, but what's the 
good if all we get is more fire? 


Free Flight 


“To stimulate interest in books on aviation’ — 
and of course only incidentally to gets some pub- 
licity for the library—the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, in cooperation with the Seaplane Club of 
New York, recently offered a free flight over the 
city to one reader of aviation books daily, for a 
period of two weeks, the lucky borrower to be 
chosen by lot. 


This suggests several other free gifts that li- 
braries might find worth offering in order to 
stimulate interest in specific books. Why not, for 
example, offer a key ring with A.J. Cronin’s 
The Keys of the Kingdom; a lawn mower with 
Hilton’s Random Harvest; a rowboat with Allis 
McKay's They Came to a River; a flashlight with 
Valtin’s Out of the Night; a bottle of wine with 
The Grapes of Wrath; and, to readers of Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s The Wave of the Future, 
a free passage to Germany ? 


Further suggestions are invited. 





Ho.ipAy GREETINGS 
Minneapolis Public Library features white poster-paper snowmen, with black hats, red and 


yellow scarves. 


The letters of the slogan lift to reveal book titles. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE BOOK CAM- 

PAIGN is assured, according to a report 
of Rebecca B. Rankin, New York City Municipal 
Reference Librarian and chairman of the Book 
Drive Committee. The underwriting to an extent 
of $100,000 has been made jointly by U.S.O. and 
American Red Cross. 

Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public Library, 
and Clarence Sherman, Providence Public Library, 
have been appointed by President Brown as repre- 
sentatives of A.L.A. on the Sponsoring Committee 
of six members, which is organizing as quickly as 
possible to launch the campaign on January Ist. 

The Sponsoring Committee will rent an office 
adjoining U.S.O. in Empire State Building, New 
York City, but assemble its own personnel, in- 
cluding Althea H. Warren, librarian of Los An- 
geles, California, Public Library, as National Di- 
rector, to operate the National Headquarters to 
run the campaign. The personnel will be small. 
All the work in States and local committees will 
be volunteer and a joint effort of many national or- 
ganizations, with committees headed by librarians. 


eo & & 


With an imminent paper shortage, and the pos- 
sibility of attempts to sell periodicals for pulp, 
one of the important elements to be considered is 
the future needs of foreign libraries. 

The American Library Association’s Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas is currently 
working on this problem and will be grateful for 
the cooperation of librarians throughout the coun- 
try. One of the most serious considerations will 
be the inevitable broken sets of American scholarly 
and scientific periodicals in these foreign institu- 
tions. Many of these will have been broken by 
actual cancellations of subscriptions and as far as 
possible they will be completed from a stock of 
journals being currently purchased by the Com- 
mittee. 

Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipment, while still others 


THE MONTH 


_.. at random 


will have disappeared in the destruction of librar- 
ies. The size of the eventual demand is impossible 
to estimate. That it will be enormous can be 
judged from the following partial list of missing 
numbers reported by a single English library: 


1940 1941 
American Chemical Society, Journal Nov. Mar., June 
American Journal of Botany ..... May 
American Journal of Semitic Lan- 

guages and Literatures ....... Oct. 

Annals of the American Academy May 
Experiment Station Record ...... Oct. Mar. 
Geographical Review ........... April 
Industrial and Engineering Chem- 

ME ws cd hint hea eentacéos Nov. April, June 
Journal of the History of Ideas .. Dec. 
pn. ee ore ree April 
National Academy of Sciences, 

PRED encehecatecciess Bee 
PIGRLR. sfc chdalegudews abvee Mar. 

U.S. Government Publications, 

Monthly Catalog .......+.+. Jan. 


The supply of scholarly and scientific journals 
is never large, and if this supply is reduced fur- 
ther through sale for pulp, it will be impossible 
to satisfy the eventual demand. Any activity to 
prevent destruction of any part of the existing 
supply will be sincerely appreciated by the Com- 
mittee and eventually by foreign librarians and 
scholars. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning 
the value of particular periodicals to the project 
can be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, executive 
assistant to the Committee, Rush Rhees Library, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


eo & & 


The American Library Association is cooperating 
with the Boy Scouts of America in its collection 
of waste paper. 

Since it is very possible that magazines of value 
for more than waste paper may be secured, it will 
be most helpful to the Boy Scouts if they may 
bring to the Public Library (or the High School 
Library) of their town or city the quantities of 
magazines which are thus obtained. 

Will you please make it possible for these 
magazines to be deposited in your library? Please 
store them anywhere but 4o/d until the American 
Library Association is able to get its National 
Book Campaign under way. 

You can readily see that we shall need maga- 
zines of the more popular kind to be used in camp 
libraries, in the Navy and on merchant marine 
vessels and in U.S.O. libraries and similar places. 
And any technical, educational, or other periodi- 
cals will be needed by A.L.A. for libraries in 
devastated areas. 
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Therefore it is important for A.L.A. to have all 
magazines collected. The National Book Drive 
Committee has presumed to guarantee the librar- 
ians’ co-operation in advance in this way because 
the Boy Scouts’ campaign is already under way. 


eo & & 


Harry M. Lydenberg, until recently director of 
the New York Public Library, will be the direc- 
tor of the Benjamin Franklin Library, a public 
library recently established in Mexico City by 
A.L.A. It will operate under the supervision of 
a board of directors composed of three Mexican 
members and six representatives of United States 
organizations active in Mexico. The project has 
the full approval of the Mexican government. 

The library will be located at Paseo de la 
Reforma 34, Mexico City, and will cooperate 
closely with already established libraries in Mex- 
ico. Similar to a typical medium-sized public 
library in the United States, the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library will be stocked mainly with U. S. 
books, periodicals, and other educational and 
informative publications, for the use of those 
interested in the cultural, social, industrial and 
governmental activities of the United States. 
There will be a special emphasis on service to 
students. 

Besides providing U. S. books and library serv- 
ice for scholars, writers and students in Mexico 
City, the library expects to extend such service 
throughout Mexico, in so far as feasible, by cor- 
respondence, photographic copying and _inter- 
library loans. The library will also facilitate the 





BOoOKISH GREETINGS 
Billings, Montana, Memorial Library 
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This exhibit, "O Little Town of Bethlehem,’ at 
the Lansingburgh Branch, Troy, New York, Pub- 
lic Library, cost less than seventy-five cents. 

The créche was made of cardboard covered with 
Dennison stone paper. The Wise Men were of 
clothespins, their hoods of five cent colored hand- 
kerchiefs cut cornerwise. The trees and shrubs 
were of wire and Dennison green crepe paper. 
The houses were cardboard painted different col- 
ors, and sprinkled with artificial snow while the 
paint was still damp. 


acquisition of Mexican publications by libraries 
and scholars of the United States and the acquisi- 
tion of United States publications by the libraries 
and scholars of Mexico. 

The library will have an adequate collection of 
reference books, including encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, bibliographies, handbooks, statistics, biog- 
raphies, indexes and atlases; periodicals, including 
general magazines and those in the field of social 
science, political science, and international rela- 
tions, as well as a limited number of selected 
newspapers; nonfiction publications with emphasis 
on current affairs and inter-American relations; a 
limited collection of standard fiction and a larger 
number of novels interpreting the United States, 
Mexico, and the other Americas; children’s books; 
pamphlets, college catalogs, government bulletins, 
and trade catalogs. It is expected that the library 
will become a center for the teaching of English 
to Mexicans and of Spanish to Americans. The 
collection is later planned to include music scores 
and records, pictures, language records for learn- 
ing English and Spanish, and educational films. 


eo & & 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide, The H. W. 
Wilson Company index in preparation, needs these 
periodicals for its indexing: Bookman (London) 
v. 1-62, 1891-1922; Cornhill Magazine v. 61-126, 
1890-1922; English Historical Review, v. 5-21, 
1890-1906; Gentleman's Magazine v. 268-303, 
1890-1907; Sewanee Review v. 1-15, 1892-1906; 
Spectator (London) v. 64-72 Ja '90-Je 94. We 
shall be glad to hear from anyone who has these 
volumes for sale or for a year’s loan. 


eo & & 
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How was Book Week celebrated in your li- 
brary? Before you forget the unusual highlights, 
why not write them down (up to 500 words) and 
send them to us with photographs showing your 
exhibit?) We'd like to use them in our next Book 
Week issue. 

Co & & 


The entire salary due to Raymond V. Ingersoll 
as Borough President of Brooklyn at his death last 
year, plus the amount due on his retirement fund, 
has been returned to the Borough by his widow 
in the form of a bequest of $20,000 to the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 

“I am sure,” Mrs. Ingersoll wrote to the Board 
of Trustees, “that it would be Mr. Ingersoll’s wish 
to have this money returned in this way to the 
city.” 

In addition, Dr. Milton James Ferguson, chief 
librarian, announced Mrs. Ingersoll has given the 
Library a fund of $2,500, the income to be used 
for the purchase of flowers to decorate the Central 
Building on Grand Army Plaza, named Ingersoll 
Memorial. The late Borough President's interest 
was largely responsible for erection of the build- 
ing. 

The purposes to which the $20,000 bequest will 
be put have not yet been determined, but it is 
expected that Mrs. Ingersoll and her children, in 
consultation with officers and trustees of the Li- 
brary, will decide how the fund is to be used. 


eo & & 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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The basis of civilian defense is the adjustment 
of daily life to a defense program, and the prepa- 
ration of the mind. As a contribution to this 
preparation and adjustment the Readers’ Advisers 
of the New York Public Library have prepared a 
reading list entitled “Building Civilian Morale,” 
which appears in the current issue of Branch 
Library Book News, available at the Central 
Building and in all Branch Libraries at two cents 
a copy. 

The choice of books is based upon a quotation 
from Harold D. Lasswell: “Group morale is 
group persistence in the pursuit of collective 
purposes . . . it depends upon subordinating the 
plurality of individual possibilities to the unity 
of collective purposes. .. .” 

The list contains over a hundred titles. Some 
of these are selections from the works of Jeffer- 
son, Whitman, and other classic expressions of 
the democratic idea. Many are sources of precise 
information for participation in the program of 
defense. Most of them are such economic and 
social interpretations of the present crisis as Jac- 
ques Barzun’s Of Human Freedom and Douglas 
Miller's Yeu Can’t Do Business with Hitler. 


Whether or not we are off the gold standard, 
we see by the Herald-Tribune that “the dome of 
the Library of Congress was originally overlaid 


with twenty-two-carat gold, but this wore off and 
it is now finished with copper.” 


Thoughts, Good Bodks, to,all Good 





EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE HoLipaAy DISPLAY 


Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York 
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In an atmosphere of witches, bats, 
and black cats appropriate to the 
Hallowe'en weekend, the third an- 
nual entertainment for the benefit of 
the Scholarship Fund of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library Staff Association 
was held on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 1, at the new Central Build- 
ing. About 600 guests attended. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the affair; supplemented by gifts, 
added another $1,900 to the fund, 
which in two previous years had 
raised about $2,300. The goal is 
$10,000, the income of which is to 
be used to assist staff members toward 
professional advancement. Already 
scholarships have been awarded to 
several members engaged in college 
study, and the whole scholarship 
program has been placed on a sound 
basis. A large percentage of the 
funds raised has been put into United 
States defense bonds. 

The decorations were elaborate and 
effective. Over the main doorway a 
black cat was spotlighted on a fence. 
A chattering skeleton greeted guests 
from one exhibit case in the foyer, 
a “punkin moonshine” from another. 
Above the orchestra, at one end of 
the foyer, spread a giant web with a 
Paul Bunyan of a spider squatting 
sinister in the center. The Circula- 
tion Hall revealed witches, ghosts, 
and bats flying overhead, while the 
catalog cases on the floor were dis- 
guised as tombstones bearing epi- 
taphs, of which these are samples: 


I whose toes this tombstone tap 
Used the library as a place to nap 
(God have mercy!) 


I tried to live 

On a Grade 1 salary: 
I died for want 

Of vitamin and calory 


eo & BD 


How would you like a Theatre Quarterly that 
offered you views of the American and European 
stage, screen, and radio that you do not find else- 
where? The Theatre Library Association in col- 
laboration with the American Educational Theatre 
Association contemplates such an illustrated pub- 
lication. Having no endowment it will, of course, 
be necessary to proceed without danger of going 
into debt, or having to cease publication. 

Though all details are not yet worked out a 
small informal Board is carrying on and arrange- 
ments have been made with a printing house and 
a business manager has been selected. 

Actual publication can begin in the winter, pro- 
vided approximately 1,000 subscriptions are re- 
ceived, or pledges made. The cost will be no 
greater than $5.00 a year, for four issues of ap- 
proximately one hundred pages each. 
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Theatre Quarterly will include research work of 
more or less scientific character, but not dull 
“thesis” material of exclusively antiquarian inter- 
est. Inspirational or evaluational articles devoted 
to creative theatre will find a place. One impor- 
tant object is to make available original source 
material at present uncollected, or hitherto un- 
published. Reviews by known authorities, columns 
for controversy, a “trading post” for librarians or 
individuals to make their wants known. 

If you are interest, please write before January 
first, to Sarah Chokla Gross, Theatre Quarterly, 
118 Centre Avenue, Lynbrook, New York. 


eo Bo & 


Fannie Hurst has been elected a trustee of the 
Heckscher Foundation for Children, a _philan- 
thropic organization of New York City. %& #% J 
Archibald MacLeish has been appointed director 
of the new Office of Facts and Figures, designed 
by the President to facilitate the “dissemination of 
factual information” on the defense effort. 
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Library Letter, a monthly bulletin for teachers 
published by the Newark, N.J., Public Library, 
resumes publication this week with the first of a 
new series of eight issues. It is designed for the 
use of teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools as well as for librarians engaged in work 
with young people. 

The October number, entitled “The Library and 
the Elementary School Teacher,” contains an out- 
line of the Library's services to elementary schools 
and a list of 25 reference books for teachers. 

Library Letter, to be published monthly through 
May, will take up such subjects as “Education in 
the United States,’ “The School in the National 
Emergency: Plans, Programs and Problems,” ‘‘So- 
cial Life in Early America,” “Conservation,” 
“Contemporary Authors for High School Seniors,” 
“Books for Retarded Readers in the Elementary 
School,” and “Natural Science.” 

Copies are free to Newark residents; to non- 
residents the price is ten cents a copy or seventy- 
five cents for the series of eight issues. 


eo & & 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, on the 
recommendation of its advisory group on academic 
libraries, appropriated $55,800 on October 16, 
1941, for development of libraries in technological 
colleges through purchase of books for general 
undergraduate reading. This appropriation is di- 
vided into 11 grants in behalf of these colleges: 
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Case School of Applied Sci- 





MM Saat 4s bas da aekane « Cleveland, Ohio $6,000 
Colorado School of Mines.. Golden, Colo. 6,000 
Drexel Institute of Technol- 

OE dake 04 0c kaltwss chee Philadelphia, Pa. 4,800 
Georgia School of Technol- 

Ay gukicés conkas.cawkrss Atlanta, Ga. 6,000 
Michigan School of Mining 

and Technology ..++. Houghton, Mich. 4,500 
Montana School of Mines.. Butte, Mont. 3,000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- : 

ie ee, Cs A 6,000 
South Dakota State School 

of Mines ............... Rapid City, S.D. 3,000 
Stevens Institute of Technol- 

a EL ree es 00 6,000 
Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 

DO Aaa sa ckves chads eens Cookeville, Tenn. 4,500 
Texas Technological Institute Lubbock, Texas 6,000 

$55,800 


Each grant is available one-third annually be- 
ginning October 1, 1941. The annual instalments 
will not be paid to the recipient college but will 
be held by the Corporation to meet bills for books 
purchased by the college through a centralized 
purchasing agency which has been set up by the 
Corporation in Ann Arbor, Mich. Through this 
agency substantial savings, chiefly from greater 
discounts, and probably more effective service as 
well may be had through pooling purchases de- 
sired by recipient colleges. However, neither the 
Corporation nor the advisory group has any desire 
or purpose to control or influence the choice of 
titles. The details of this plan for centralization 

(Continued on page 336) 
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IV. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Federal Radio Education Committee: “Immi- 
— All-Americans All’ each program 
4.75 
Program 2, “Our English Heritage” 
oe 5, “Winning Freedom” 
6, “The Negro in the United 


States” 
12, “Closing Frontiers” 
22, “Contributions in Arts 
and Crafts” 
24, “A New England Town” 
International Audio-Video Corporation: 
James, Marquis, “Drafting the Constitu- 
tion” IAV C159-160 $4.00 


A list of sources of records and of recording 
equipment and accessories companies is given in 
the Radio Annual for 1940. The Association of 
School Film Libraries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, publishes a list of “Educational Re- 
cordings for Classroom Use.” The following com- 
panies are producers of records which are useful 
for classroom use: 


Columbia Recording Corporation, 799 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 





RECORDINGS 


Educational Recorders, Inc., 171 South Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, California. 

Educational Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, Federal Radio Educational Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Expression Company, 16 Harcourt Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

General Records Company, 
New York City. 

Harvard Film Service, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Institute of Oral and Visual Education, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Audio-Visual Corporation, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Laeareee Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Natioual Council of Teachers of English, 221 
West 68th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
we Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, 
43 
oe Inc., 123 West 23rd Street, New York 
ity. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 


World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Univer- 
sity Club, Boston, Mass. 


1600 Broadway, 











The Special Librarian* 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN A MOTION PICTURE LIBRARY 
By Helen Gladys Percey f 


LL motion picture research de- 
partments function in much the 
same fashion but every historical pic- 
ture brings new problems, and if 
that picture is—in addition—a De- 
Mille Production, the Paramount Re- 
search Department plans on from 
one to two years of intensive work 
on the same period, regardless of the 
fact that it will have from twenty to 
thirty other stories and productions 
under way during the entire time. 
For instance, Reap the Wild Wind, 
a Saturday Evening Post story writ- 
ten by Thelma Strabel, has just been 
completed, while the first actual work 
done by the department was on May 
27, 1940. During all those months, 
one research worker was assigned to 
the production, although it often required the full 
time of two people or more, and before its com- 
pletion nine had contributed to the research. 


The background of the story is Key West and 
Charleston in 1840, with the plot revolving 
around the salvage operations conducted by wreck- 
ers when the merchant ships were caught on the 
treacherous Florida Keys. Cecil B. DeMille, who 
both produces and directs his pictures, demands 
painstaking research, and the general questions of 
climate, terrain, flora and fauna, were quickly fol- 
lowed by requests for maps and hydrographic 
charts, for local histories, and information about 
boats and wreckers. The writers needed Southern 
customs, costumes of the period and soon more 
specific questions on deep sea diving, salvage laws, 
the date that South Carolina required marriage 
licenses, who married the captain at sea, and such 
trifling facts as whether or not trunks had trays. 

This was a Technicolor production, so when 
the art director and his assistants began their 
sketches, in addition to the contemporary architec- 
ture of Florida and South Carolina, we had to 
find the color of the earth, of the coral reefs, of 
the marine life, including squids and Moray eels 
and to bother the Carolina Art Association in 
Charleston with such queries as how young trees 
were guarded at this period, and when illuminat- 
ing gas was first used in that city. 

After this there were costume designers, and 
sketch artists, assistant directors and property men, 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’: 
Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 

; t Head of Research Department, Paramount Pictures, 
nc. 





interior decorators, a technical advisor, men from 
the special effects department, and property mak- 
ing department, scenic painters, wardrobe men and 
women, hairdresses and makeup men, followed 
finally by the publicity and advertising men, all 
with questions of varying difficulty and length. 
Many of these had been answered before they 
were asked, and still photographs were in the pro- 
duction file awaiting their requests. Others were 
found in the library’s fifteen thousand books and 
bound magazines, but some required extensive 
searching in the Los Angeles Public Library, the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, the Los Angeles 
County Museum, or the other motion picture re- 
search departments. A few had to be sought by 
letter or telegram from various places: Siebe, Gor- 
man & Co. Limited of London, the inventors of 
the closed diving dress, who though bombed out 
of their offices, managed to send us helpful infor- 
mation; the Library of Congress, from which we 
received photostats of old Florida newspapers; the 
Marine Historical Association of Mystic, Connec- 
ticut, the Key West and Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Weather Bureau of Miami, etc. 

At the end of the production, Marion Crist, 
who was responsible for the research, compiled 
besides the bibliography, a few statistics of in- 
terest: books consulted, 444; periodicals, 77; dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias, 28; a total of 549. 
Other sources of information cited were 25, and 
the total number of photographic prints made for 
the production were 8111. That represented a 
tremendous amount of work, but it was work in 
which the members of the department had a 
chance to become acquainted with some of the 
more interesting phases of American life. All re- 
search departments like historical pictures! 











Chairman's Message 


) 2 yrsetersce January 1st, our recently adopted 
Constitution becomes effective. (See Junior 
Librarians Section, Wilson Library Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1941.) 

In reminding you that A.L.A. membership is 
a necessary pre-requisite for affiliation with the 
national JMRT, I wish to call to your attention 
the fact that this provision is undebatable, since 
it is established by the American Library Associa- 
tion Constitution and By-laws. The matter of 
dues, on the other hand, is definitely open to 
further consideration, as are any and all of the 
other provisions which we set up of our own 
accord. 

I would remind you further that desired 
changes in our existent Constitution may be af- 
fected only by properly accredited members of 
JMRT, and that such accreditization is obtainable 
only through compliance with the membership 
provisions now in force. 

Janet Fresch, Chairman of the Constitution 
Committee, Cooperative Catalogue Section of the 
Descriptive Catalogue Division of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., and I are soliciting 
your assistance in developing a Constitution which 


Junior Librarians Section’ 


reflects the considered opinions of a truly repre- 
sentative body of Junior Members. To this end, 
you are urged to continue or establish your status 
as members of the national JMRT. 

I am anticipating meeting many of you at the 
Midwinter meeting at which time these and other 
matters may be discussed. 


Harry R. STRITMAN 


District Secretaries 


CENTRAL District: West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, I 
linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Ralph E. McCoy, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


EASTERN District: New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
V. Genevieve Boisclair, head of Young Peoples Dept., 
Public Library, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

MIDWESTERN District: Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Eloise Ebert, librarian, Lydia Bruun Woods Memorial 
Library, Falls City, Nebraska. 

SOUTHEASTERN District: Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Marie Drolet, University 
of Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


RALPH MUNN CAPTURED AND QUESTIONED 
By Dorothy Heiderstadt ;* illustrated by Virginia Menick.? 


Scene: The Pennsylvania Wilderness in the year 
1941. 

The Inquiring Reporter is disclosed, groping 
around near Pittsburgh. A wiry, determined- 
looking man, one Ralph Munn, springs up from 
an impressive pile of stones known as the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and tries to escape. 
Too late, the Reporter has him! 

Inquiring Reporter: Oh, there you are, Mr. Munn. 
I was just looking for you. I tried to get hold 
of you at the P.L.A. Convention in Bethlehem, 
last week, but you always got away. 

Mr. Munn (pleased): Did I? Smart of me. 

I.R.: Well, never mind that. I'm interviewing 
prominent librarians for the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, and I have a problem on my hands. 
None of my interviewees wants to come next 
after Mr. Brown, the president of the American 
Library Association. They are willing to come 
in a few places down the line, but not second. 
My problem is: Somebody has to be second! 
Will you? 

Mr. M. (gamely): Sure, I'll be the goat. I'M 
not afraid of Charles Brown. I'll follow him. 

I. R. (letting go of Mr. M’s coat tails): Well, 
all right. I guess you won't try to get away 
* Junior members are invited to contribute to this sec- 


tion. og mmo, and contributions should be sent to 
Hazel Kirk ins, Coordinator, Free Public Library, East 





Orange, New Jersey. 
? Bethlehem wis “ pubii Library. 
2 Formerly Virginia. F ‘eldman, 
tired to pcivete i 


now married, and re- 
ife in Hartford, Connecticut. 





now. I'll ask you the same questions I asked 
Mr. Brown. Ready? 

Mr. M. (sitting down on a hollow log and chew- 
ing a grass stem. The grass turns out to be 
covered with the famous Pittsburgh smoke, so 
he abandons it hastily): I'll bet you're going 
to ask me what my hobby is. They always 
start out that way. 

I. R.: What's your hobby? 

Mr. M.: Reclaiming an abandoned farm near 
Pittsburgh. That's one of my hobbies. My 
professional hobby is boosting young people. 

I. R.: There's a story connected with that, if I'm 
not mistaken. 

Mr. M.: (beaming): Yes, there is. Five of my 
younger staff members were chosen early this 
year to study the library's book selection policy, 
and any other feature of our work which they 
wished to investigate. The committee was re- 
minded that this was their opportunity to re- 
flect the viewpoints of the younger group. The 
committee was given authority to interview de- 
partment heads, and to call for any reports. 

I. R. (scribbling away for dear life): Did any- 


~ happen? 

Mr. (warmly): I should say it did! After 
six 7 - of study, involving many evening 
sessions on their own time, the committee sub- 
mitted a seventy-page typewritten report cover- 
ing many features of our work. The report has 
been the basis of discussion at meetings of the 


entire staff and of special groups. 
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I. R.: A good report, was it? 

Mr. M.: You bet! It contains some recommenda- 
tions which were adopted at once? some which 
appear impracticable under present conditions; 
and some which need further study. It's an ex- 
cellent study, provocative of further thought by 
us all. In some cases it may well shape our 
policy in the future. And do you know what 
people served on the survey committee? They 
were all Juniors, every last one of them! 

I. R.: That ought to interest the other Junior 
Members in the country. 

Mr. M.: We're doing something else in our li- 
brary that may interest you. A regular feature 
of our administration is to have young profes- 
sional assistants replace their department and 
branch heads four times each winter at business 
meetings. These young people thus get practice 
in selecting books for purchase and in discus- 
sing matters of policy and method. 

I. R.: I think your professional hobby is an ele- 
gant one, Mr. Munn. Well, back to the lighter 
things of life. What's your favorite sport? 

Mr. M. (grinning): Avoiding all forms of organ- 
ized sport. 

I. R.: What's your pet peeve? 

Mr. M.: Tradition-bound librarians! 

I. R.: I always like to hear the answer to this 
next question, even if it is an old one. If you 
were stranded on a desert island, what books 
would you like to have with you? 

Mr. M.: Strangely, authors who tell of the sea— 
Conrad, McFee, Nordhoff and Hall. I like the 
sea. I'd like to live in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts if I could find some means of earning a 
living there; there I could watch the life around 
the fishing docks. 


al Miss D Herdenitadt 
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I. B.: 


If you're thinkin 
negie Library of Pittsburgh to Gloucester, and 
want a children’s librarian, how about hiring 
me? I like the sea too. 


about moving the Car- 


Mr. Munn: Sure. And I'll pay $5,000 a year, 
too. (Reporter's note: This was pure wishful 
thinking. The last question was neither asked 
nor answered. ) 

I. R.: Well, here we are at our last question. 
Have you a message for younger librarians? 
Mr. M. (getting up from his log and drawing a 
deep breath of that healthful Pittsburgh air): 
Yes. Prepare yourselves to exert the leadership 
which is so greatly needed to bring library 
service to its full usefulness as an agency of 
popular education. The first step is to recapture 
the belief that the library's principal business is 
to raise the general level of education and un- 
derstanding. The second is to devise new and 
appealing means of developing this program. 
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Finally, you must generate the courage to fight 
professional and public apathy. 

I. R. (stowing away notebook and pencil care- 
fully): Thanks, Mr. Munn. I'll send you a 
copy of the article I write about you, for ap- 
proval, before I send it on to the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Mr. M.: Oh, that’s all right. You needn't. I'm 
willing to leave my reputation in your hands. 
(Plunges into the Pennsylvania wilderness 
whistling. ) 

CURTAIN 


Junior Member News 


Several States have finished their Local Index Projects 
and are offering copies for sale at a small fee. Richard 
Harwell, Emory University Library, Emory, Georgia will 
supply the Georgia Index for 15c per copy. Carolyn 
Reading of the University of Kentucky Library, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky will distribute the Kentucky Index at 15c 
per copy. Illinois Libraries, published by the Illinois 
State Library, has devoted the October 1941 issue to the 
Local Index in Illinois Libraries. Ralph E. McCoy of 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois has infor- 
mation about this. 

Adele Aungst Campbell, Gordon Hall, Greeley, Colo- 
rado is the new chairman of the JMRT Lending Collec- 
tions Committee. 

Officers for the year 1941-1942 were elected in the 
following states. Georgia: Richard Harwell, Emory 
University Library, Emory. Kentucky: chairman, Helen 
E. Fry, University of Kentucky, Lexington; vice-chairman, 
Marethal Burquin, Public Library, Louisville; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Watson, also of University of Kentucky. 
New York: chairman, Wilhemina Brinkerhoff, Adriance 
Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie; vice-chairman, John 
Lorenz, Schenectady Public Library. North Carolina: 
chairman, Evelyn L. Parks, Stanley County Public Li- 
brary, Albermarle; vice-chairman, Elaine von Olsen; 
secretary, Hallie Sykes, High School Library, Concord. 
California: chairman, James W. Moon, Kern County 
Library, Bakersfield. 


The Pennsylvania JMs are in the spotlight 
again with their reading list of PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE prepared by a committee headed 
by Adele Aungst of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College, Pa. 

The list follows: 


A.L.A, College and University Library Service. 

A.L.A. Education for the Asking. 

Butler An Introduction to Library Science. 

Chicago The Practice of Book Selection. 

Danton The Library of Tomorrow. 

Edge Books for Self Education. 

Fargo Library in the School (3rd ed.) 

Frank What Books for Children? 

Humble Rural America Reads. 

Joeckel Government of the American Public 
Library. 

Johnson Public Library—A People’s Univer- 
sity. 

Lee How to Enjoy Reading. 

Moore My Roads to Childhood. 

Power Library Service for Children. 

Waples What People Want to Read About. 

Wilson County Library Service in the South. 

Wilson Geography of Reading. 


This sort of list might be of use to any library 
group, and such compilation an excellent project 
for JMRT groups. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


“Information” vs. “Reference’’ 

S war moves ever closer to America, reference 

is faced as never before with a choice be- 
tween information and propaganda service. Brit- 
ish, German, Italian, Japanese, and Russian so- 
called “Libraries of Information” are frankly not 
only offering but initiating reference service from 
“a point-of-view.” In the next few weeks Amer- 
ican reference workers must decide whether we 
too will recognize that “business as usual” is out 
of the question or whether we will try to maintain 
an “objective” peace-time service. 

The decision confronts us daily on the selection 
front. Although a trend to reject subversive or 
even extremely antagonistic literature is discern- 
ible the attitude toward isolationist-interventionist 
propaganda is not so clear cut. For example, 
peace-time reference philosophy would suggest 
fair and equal representation in the collection for 
publications of both the “America First’ and 
“Fight for Freedom” committees. But as the na- 
tion moves toward war the question may seriously 
be asked, have not the reference libraries an obli- 
a to the social order that makes them possi- 

le? If totalitarian reference bureaus aid their 
governments by providing information from a 
point-of-view, are not American reference libraries 
weakening their government's efforts at unity and 
defense by persisting our peace-time principles for 
an emergency practice that calls for information 
service geared to defense demands? 


Briefs 


The Japan Institute, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, announces an annotated list of 120 periodi- 
cals and yearbooks dealing with the economic 
problems of Japan, compiled by Shinzo Kaji. The 
25-page mimeographed list can be secured from 
Tamon Mayeda, Director. Oxford University Press 
announces a new pamphlet series, America in a 
World at War, which is apparently interventionist 
in point-of-view. The first 15 pamphlets include 
such titles as The Isolationist Illusion and World 
Peace, by James P. Warburg; Hitler's Conquest 
of America, by William J. Schlamm; The Faith 
of An American, by Walter Millis (chief first 
World War debunker who is now intervention- 
ist), etc. Every thinking American should wel- 
come these well written, readable and forceful 
arguments for a position that has never been 
logically refuted. They are available at ten cents 
each, 12 for one dollar. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia has released 
the sixth edition of its now famous War Volume 
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giving authoritative, readable, and accessible in- 
formation on the great struggle. From the Pan- 
American Union comes number one of the new 
American Nation Series, devoted to Argentina. A 
good reference feature is “Argentina in Brief’’ on 
the inside cover, a quick summary of vital facts 
and figures. Your City at Work is the title of 
the Los Angeles yearbook for 1940, an attractive 
report to the citizens of what their local govern- 
ment has done for their welfare during the year. 
On the editorial board are two librarians, Faith 
Holmes Hyers and Josephine Hollingsworth, who 
undoubtedly had much to do not only with the 
general attractiveness of the publication but with 
the eloquent word and picture library department. 


Cyclopedia of Sports 


THE AMERICAN SPORTING SCENE. By John 
Kieran, with pictures by Joseph W. Golinkin. 
N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 212p. $5.00 

Scope: Stories of boxing, baseball, tennis, horseracing, 

golf, football, ice, basketball 

Every Friday night the author of this book 
demonstrates one of the fundamental traits for 
successful reference work. He also gives abundant 
evidence of the possession of that literary quality 
which has distinguished the truly great in the 
Fielding tradition. The present work is a master- 
piece of the second rather than the first talent. 

That is understandable. For so enthusiastic is 
the author about his subject that he has for the 
moment forgotten the hundreds of workers who 
daily go through the “Information Please’ routine 
in line of duty. As a consequence the reference 
worker need not expect a collection of facts tidily 
arranged and indexed for quick service. 

Rather, he will find under each sport the most 
notable names in their most dramatic moments 
described unforgettably by word and picture. In 
boxing, for example, the succession of heavy- 
weight champions from John L. Sullivan to Joe 
Louis (with the surprising exception of Jack 
Johnson) provides a series of climactic descrip- 
tions of the decisive ring battles. In baseball, 
the story is much less continuous, and far from 
representative, but the figures of Cobb and Ruth 
are made to stand out by contrast. A similar 
treatment of Johnson and Mathewson is unfortu- 
nately lacking. A few of the great ball clubs are 
proposed for the greatest of all times, and then a 
disproportionate amount of space is devoted to the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, not of 1941, but to (in the 
reviewer's opinion) the less colorful club of Wil- 
bur Robinson. George Stallings’ “miracle” Bos- 
ton Braves aren't even mentioned. 


So it is that judged from the standpoint of a 
balanced picture of the evolution of any one 
American sport, Mr. Kieran’s book is much less 
useful than the fifteen volumes of the Pageants 
of America, or Menke'’s Sports Encyclopedia. But 
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judged from the standpoint of readability it far 
surpasses anything that has yet been published 
on sports. The collection of stories abounds with 
all the qualities of great literature—humor, sus- 
pense, and enthusiasm. It will stir arguments 
among sports followers, some of whom will feel 
that Dempsey is overrated when compared with 
Louis; that great as Columbia’s upset Rose Bowl 
victory was, it hardly rates nine-tenths of the 
whole section on football. But no one will have 
any difficulty reading the book through from cover 
to cover or looking at the Golinkin pictures. 

The American Sporting Scene is a welcome ad- 
dition to the under-developed sports reference 
field and should be included in school, public and 
college libraries generously. 


Audubon 


THE Birps OF AMEéRICA. By John James Audu- 
bon, with a foreword and descriptive captions bv 
William Vogt. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 435p. 
$4.95 

Arranged: Introduction, plates with descriptive notes, 

original notes, index of common names 

This is one of the best reference values ever 
offered by any publisher. The Elephant Folio of 
Audubon’s Birds would probably bring $15,000 
at auction, yet here is a full and good reproduc- 
tion at a price well within the budget of even 
the smallest library. No school, public, or college 
library can afford to be without at least one copy 
and many will want to duplicate generously. 


Bible Concordance 


COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By J. B. R. Walker, based on the 
authorized version. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 957p. 
$2.00 

Scope: Text-finder through essential words, including 

proper nouns 

Arranged: In one alphabet 


One of the two best known American con- 
cordances is here reissued in good format at a 
reasonable price. It is necessary to recall that 
Walker omits unessential words, but that even 
then it contains about 50,000 more references 
than Cruden. The single alphabet, Bible order to 
references, and pronunciation for proper nouns are 
good features. A good concordance for the price. 


Practical Bibliography 


BASIC REFERENCE ForMsS; a guide to estab- 
lished practice in bibliography, quotations, foot- 
notes, and thesis format. By G. Louis Joughin. 
N.Y. F. S. Crofts & Co. 1941. 94p. 80c 

Arranged: Classified 


This department has already brought down on 
its head and on the heads of the library profession 
the charge from one history professor that we are 
too much concerned with minutiae, and the query, 
who gave us the divine right to specify form. In 
reply to which it might be observed that historians 
themselves have gone librarians one better by de- 
vising a bibliographic form so minute in detail 
that thesis writers in the field have frequent form 
nightmares, and it might further be noted that his- 
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torians have done this without such expert aid 
from those who specialize in bibliographic tech- 
nique as the historians themselves would expect to 
give if librarians undertook to work in this field. 

But be that as it may, here is still another guide 
to bibliographic form with many of the faults, as 
well as virtues, of those that have gone before. 
Let us cite the virtues first. They are, in my 
opinion, an excellent title, a systematic organiza- 
tion of text, a splendid chapter on quotation form, 
considerate inter-leave provision for notes. 

The faults result from a repudiation by the text 
of what the author calls the “two fundamental 
rules” of documentation: “the rule of complete- 
ness, and the rule of consistency.” By reducing 
the number of basic items in an entry the first 
rule is weakened, although in my opinion, desir- 
ably. By changing the item sequence and by de- 
liberately adopting the inconsistency of author 
form in footnotes favored by the University of 
Chicago style manual and by some (not all) 
learned societies and universities, the second rule 
is virtually repudiated. 

The list of “books for further study” in part 
nine shows how partial has been the author's ac- 
ceptances. Omitted, for example, is the A.L.A. 
Code, which although far too detailed for average 
bibliographic work, is nevertheless the work of 
those in Britain and in the United States who 
have specialized in this field. Omitted also are 
the H. W. Wilson style manual, as well as that 
of the U. S. Government Printing Office, and those 
found in several professional library texts. 


Let it be clear that the blame for the present 
chaos in bibliographic form must be shared by li- 
brarians who have done comparatively little either 
in acquainting the learned societies with the li- 
brarians’ bibliographic code or in seeking the 
assistance of scholars in various fields in develop- 
ing a code that would be suitable not only for a 
card catalog, which the world of scholarship 
should use, but for compiling bibliographies. If 
this is kept in mind, then the present contribution 
compares favorably with anything available to the 
prospective thesis writer. 


Nobel Directory 


Nospet PrizE WINNERS: charts, indexes, 
sketches. Comp. by Flora Kaplan. Chicago, No- 
belle Publishing Company (6140 Cottage Grove 
Ave.), c. 1941. 144p. $2.50 

Scope: Biographical directory 

Arranged: Alphabetically by winner, chronologically 

by award, by subject, and by nationality 

This second edition provides the reference li- 
brary with an up-to-date, well-arranged directory 
of the Nobel prize winners. Following a timely 
preface, introduction, and foreword, there are 
alphabetic, chronologic, and nationality index 
charts to the winners in all five areas for the 
forty years. Then in order, alphabetic, chrono- 
logic, nationality indexes and biographical sketches 
for the winners of the award in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Physiology and Medicine, Literature, and 
Peace are presented. The last section includes 
miscellaneous tables of Austrian and German, 
women, Catholic, Jewish Nobel laureates and an 
analysis of the no-award years. An excellent ref- 
erence tool for all libraries. 
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FUGITIVES 


Are reference questions still unanswered in the 
libraries in which they were asked. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 


School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


(A self-addressed 


stamped envelope is required for a personal 
reply.) 


94. 


97. 


Answered 


From Jean L. Ross, Branch Reference Librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library, N.Y.C.: 
There are references in Ralph Smith’s Biographi- 
cal Index of American Artists’ but I do not 
believe they add to the information. 
From Sister M. Celeste, O.P., Librarian, 
Albertus College Library: 
Bach's Mass B Minor was written for concert 
performance, not for religious services. The com- 
poser did not use the Latin language to favor 
Catholicism, as is sometimes believed; but he 
was an artist, and as such, used the artist's 
medium of expression,—a suitable musical form, 
and a diction which is best able to interpret 
that form. Mass B Minor has been built upon 
the principle of the fugue, which lends itself to 
a great variety of emotional expressions, thus 
making it admirable for concert performance, but 
unsuitable for Roman Catholic services. The 
Latin language is better suited than is any mod- 
ern language for securing their interpretive shad- 
ings, consonant with fugue composition. The 
sentence is perfectly balanced, rhythmic, and 
musical; quantity accent of the vowels gives to 
the rendition a cadence which cannot easily be 
effected by the use of a modern language. 

It is also a well known fact, that in Bach's 
day, the Kyrie and the Gloria of the Roman 
Catholic Mass were frequently used in Protestant 
services. These were used with either the Ger- 
man or the Latin texts, as the choirmasters 
wished or the rectors permitted. 

The above facts are a collaboration of two of 
the music instructors at the college here: Mr. 
Bernard Dieters, Instructor in Music History at 
Chicago Conservatory, and Sister M. Marion, 
O.P. who holds a Fellowship in the American 
Guild of Organists, Director of the School of 
Music, St. Albertus College. 

In the University Course of Music Study: 
Critical and Biographical vol. 1. ed. by Rudolph 
Ganz and Charles Dennee, I found the following 
statement: 

Mass B Minor, Kyrie and Gloria, were com- 
posed by Bach and presented in Dresden to 
the Elector Frederick August, with a letter dated 
July 27, 1733. . In sending the first two 
parts he had in view the appointment of court 
composer. 

In this same article reference is made to Dr. 
Leopold Schmidt's book on B Minor Mass which 
appeared in successive publications of ‘‘Har- 
monie’’, Berlin, n.d. 

From Sister Mary Katharine, College of the Holy 

Names, Oakland, Calif.: 
The question with its subdivisions is answered 
in An Introduction to Music by Martin Bern- 
stein, Prentice-Hall, 1940, chapter 6, p. 93-95. 
Supplementary information may be found in 
Music in History by McKinney and Anderson, 
American Book Company, 1940; p. 414-416. 
The history of this particular Mass is given in 
Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
““Mass in B. Minor’ p. 1138. 

From Philip Gordon, South Side High School, 

Newark, N.J.: 
The several numbers must have been sung at 
various times in Saint Thomas's, for Terry dem- 


Saint 
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onstrates that ‘‘in regard to none of the move- 
ments of the Mass is it necessary to postulate a 
non-Lutheran purpose in order to explain their 
composition.’’ (p. 31) 

But the complete B minor Mass does not fit 
into the Lutheran ritual and Bach never per- 
formed it, as far as I can discover. Nor does it 
fit the Roman ritual. Bach makes each clause 
of the text the basis for an elaborate movement, 
with choruses and groups of arias. ‘“This method, 
carried through an entire Mass, will fit into no 
liturgy; and Bach’s B minor Mass must be re- 
garded as an oratorio.”” (Brittanica, article 
““Bach’’.) 

Some time after the composer's death in 1750 
his son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, performed the 
Credo in Hamburg. (Terry, p. 10.) Between 
1828 and 1833 Johann Nepomuk Schelble re- 
vived the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo, and in 1835 
the Berlin Singakadamie gave a ‘‘truncated ver- 
sion’’ of the Mass. (Grove, article ‘Bach 
Gesellschaft’. ) 

From Karl A. Baer, St. John’s University, Brook- 

lyn, N.Y.: 
The 2 first movements of the Mass were dedi- 
cated by the composer (who was eager to be- 
come ‘“‘Koeniglich Polnischer & Churfuerstlich 
Saechsischer Hof-Compositeur) to Kurfuerst Fried- 
rich August of Saxonia, who was a Catholic. 
The letter of dedication which accompanied the 
Kyrie and Gloria is found in v. 6, p. XV of the 


Bachgesellschaft ed., and also in Leopold 
Schmidt, Zur Einfiihrung in Joh. Seb. Bach's 
Hohe Messe in H-Moll, Berlin, n.d., p. 10sq. 


This explains language and character of the first 
2 movements; as to the rest of the work, the 
consensus opinionum seems to be that Bach prob- 
ably was unwilling to leave the monumental 
work unfinished. (Cf. C. H. Bitter, J. S. Bach, 
2. Aufl., Berlin, 1881, v. 3, p. 1). Nothing 
definite seems to be known about the first per- 
formance of the work. Schmidt (ibid., p. 13) 
gives good reasons for his belief that parts of the 
Mass originally were performed not at Dresden, 
but at the Thomas or Nicolai Church at Leipzig. 
He points to the difficulty of performing the 
enormous work in its entirety. 
From Karl A. Baer, St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.: 
Mr. Booze. 
(Delaney’s Songbook No. 73, p. 19) 
When I started out in life, I never drank a drop, 
Tea looked pretty good to me, and so did ginger- 


pop 
I was awful lonesome, had the wee-was and the 
blues 
I never had a bit of fun till I met Mr. Booze. 
And soon did I forget that temp’rance pledge you 
bet. 
Chorus: Mr. Booze, you'll be my undertaker. 

Mr. Booze, Mr. Booze, I never can re- 
fuse. 
You've always been a friend of mine, 
old fellow, 
Mr. Booze, to me you're like a brother, 
Mr. Booze, come on, let’s have another. 
I don’t care what people think, 
I'm going to have another drink. 
Ha, ha, Mr. Booze. 
I met a dear old pal of mine, a baseball crank 
was he, 
And 20 times that night we cheered the team to 
victory. 
The way we stopped the highballs made a hit 
with ev'ry one, 
And when the fowls announced the dawn we made 
a great home run. 
The other team we slew, we killed the umpire too. 

(Words by Flata Jan Brown, Music by 

Herbert Spencer. 
J. H. Remick and co., c1915). 
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For County Libraries 
By Maud E. Grill * 





ECAUSE of considerable interest in various 


types of bookmobiles, this department is this 
month giving its space to Elsie Strassweg, librar- 
ian of the Bluffton-Wells County Public Library 
in Indiana, for an illustrated article on the book 
trailer used in her library service: 


A study of the evolution of the bookmobile is 
interesting but definitely not easy to follow. 
Every librarian is apt to think that his own book 
vehicle is the best, and although I have worked 
with a bookmobile, it is the book trailer such as 
we have in the Bluffton-Wells County Public Li- 
brary that has won my whole hearted approval. 


Book trailer construction falls into two distinct 
types and there are advantages and disadvantages 
in both. It is the semi-trailer rather than the 
house trailer that I praise. The semi-trailer type 
of construction allows for a body which, being 
built close to the ground, is capable of carrying a 
heavy load. It is easier to operate than the house 
trailer in that it takes up less room and conse- 
quently is easier to park, and in that it is much 
easier to turn around. It is also possible for a 
driver of only average skill to back the semi- 
trailer around a corner. The same action when 
performed in a house trailer becomes a feat re- 
quiring the skill of a super man. 

Another advantage is that the semi-trailer rides 
steadier and more smoothly than the house trailer 
and because of this does not jostle the books as 
much. Still another advantage is the additional 
space provided by the offset. 

Probably the biggest disadvantage in the semi- 
trailer is the fact that the truck is more or less 
permanently attached to the trailer. This means 





_ * Librarian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Mich- 
—. This department is sponsored | the County and 
egional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which Miss 
Grill is chairman. 


that the truck can not be easily unhitched and 
used as a separate unit. 


The book trailer used by our library is the 
semi-trailer type and has proved to be the right 
kind of traveling library for our type of service. 

The outfit was built especially for the library 
and consists of a semi-trailer pulled by a half ton 
Dodge pick up truck. The trailer is 20 feet long 
(this includes the offset), 6 feet, 2 inches wide, 
and has a clearance height of 72 inches in the 
trailer proper. The first five feet of the trailer is 
the offset with a clearance height of 60 inches. 
This part of the trailer rests on the chassis of the 
truck. 


Book shelves are built around the four walls 
leaving an aisle of 4 feet, 6 inches. The shelves, 
which are 10 inches high and built in sections 31 
inches wide, are made of ¥% inch ply wood, for 
lightness, and braced in the center, i strength. 
The shelving in the offset is continuous with that 
of the rest of the trailer, and is used for special 
requests, unshelved and uncarded books, registra- 
tion records, etc. It is not possible for the average 
person to stand upright in the offset, but one can 
easily get at the shelves and can work there com- 
fortably when sitting. 

The door of the trailer, which opens beside the 
charging desk, is fitted with a stationary step. 
There are four sky lights and ventilators in the 
roof. There is a window at the rear and one in 
the door. For additional light, which we need 
during the winter months, the trailer is fitted with 
both electric and battery lights. It is heated by a 
Coleman gas stove. 

The distinctive feature of our book trailer is the 
semi-trailer type of construction. So far as we 
know this type of trailer has not been used by 
many libraries. It is, however, a type of construc- 
tion worthy of consideration, and is particularly 
fitted to county library service. 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Executive Board Meeting 


T a two-day meeting of the Executive Board, 

October 6 to 7, topics of vital current and 
future importance to libraries were discussed and 
acted upon. Defense activities and libraries, 
trends in state library associations, international 
relations, budgets, and miscellaneous items were 
discussed. 


Post defense planning. Carleton B. Joeckel, 
chairman of the Committee on Post Defense Plan- 
ning was present at the meeting of October 7 to 
report on post defense planning and libraries. It 
was brought out in his report that requests for 
library aid are coming from many sources and 
that an allover li plan is necessary to include 
the various types libraries, various kinds of 
library cies and the various forms of organ- 
ization of Library service in addition to whatever 
comes up from local units. 

The state library agency, the state library asso- 
ciation, the state planning board and the local 
librarians must be kept informed in order to 
know what is happening with the agencies con- 
cerned with post defense planning in order that 
they may do the most effective work in their own 
community and their own state. Mr. Joeckel 
stated that in addition to the aims, support and 
recognition of the library, it was necessary to 
present a picture of what adequate library re- 
sources would be in this country. This would 
include the public, school, university and the col- 
lege library field and the field of the integration 
of library service. It is hoped that a report may 
be prepared showing unit by unit, what the 
existing library service in any given area is, how 
that service compares with standards set for good 
service, what is nec to bring it up to stand- 
ard and how to p to do so. 

The Executive Board welcomed the outlook for 
post defense library planning in cooperation with 
governmental and other agencies and authorized 
the officers of the Association to join the Com- 
mittee in its effort to obtain funds and assistance 
for such planning as soon as the Committee has 
completed the project statement which meets the 
approval of the President and the Executive Secre- 


tary. 
International Relations 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas. The Executive 
Board approved a request for an extension of a 
grant made by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Committee on Books for Devastated Libraries in 
War Areas. This is the purchase of subscriptions 
to the current American scholarly periodicals to 
be held for European libraries. 

At the request of the Committee its name was 
changed by action of the Board to Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. 





The importance of 
cooperation in the cultural field with respect to 
possible contributions by the A.L.A. was brought 
out. The Executive Secretary summarized activi- 
ties in this field covering: the publications com- 
pleted; contemplated translations; the grant for 


Latin American relations. 


exhibits of Latin American books in American 


colleges; and fellowships. 

Program of the Association's Work for the 
Year. The educational side of library work, espe- 
cially in relation to other agencies was stressed at 
the meeting of October 7 when plans were made 
red the general sessions of the 1942 Annual Con- 
erence. 


Trends in State Associations. Members of the 
Executive i trends as they had 
observed them. Progress in bringing into their 
associations representatives of special groups, par- 
ticularly in school librarians, was noted. The 
California Library Association's institute type of 
annual meeting with general session topic planned 
for all types of libraries was described. 


Binding priorities. Following a brief discus- 
sion of problems involved in library binding in 
relation to the national defense program, Alex- 
ander Galt, Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y., chair- 
man of the Bookbinding Committee, and Francis 
St. John, New York Public Library, New York, 
N.Y., chairman of the Federal Relations Commit- 
tee were appointed a committee to take such ac- 
tion on priorities as may be desirable. 


1941-42 Budget. The Executive Board ap- 
proved the budget with minor amendments as 
presented by the Budget Committee and adopted 
the following resolution passed by the Budget 
Committee at its meeting of September 29: 

VOTED: That the Budget Committee finds that the 
income for the past year is not sufficient to permit allot- 
ments to Divisions from institutional dues, as provided in 
By-Law Article VI, Section 3, paragraph (d); and rec- 
ommends to the Executive Board that no such allot- 
ments be made for 1942. 


Library Book Review Project. The Executive 
confirmed a project ee by the Sub- 
committee on Readable Books of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board for Library Book Reviews. The 
Project contemplates the development of a pro- 
gram for the preparation of boo poy notes. 
These can be attached to all books of an informa- 
tional type ——— for use by laymen in order 
to give readers f guidance in selecting those 
best suited to their particular interest, abilities 
and needs from among the hundreds of books 
displayed in the open shelves of libraries. 


Book Post Rate Extension. Because of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's extension of the book post rate 
by Presidential Proclamation, the Executive Board 
voted: That the members of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association hereby ex- 
press their appreciation and thanks to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
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velt, for his continued support of the one and 
one-half cent book post rate by extending the 
rate by Presidential Proclamation until June 30, 
1942. 


Midwinter Conference 


The 1941 Midwinter Conference will take place at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago December 28 to the 31. Some 
programs of interest are noted here. 


The Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People will hold a luncheon on the Roof of the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. Mrs. Inger Boye, Highland Park, IIl., 
Public Library, will speak on the value of children’s 
reading. Tickets are $1.50, including tax and tips. All 
reservations (no money please) should be sent to D. Gen- 
evieve Dixon, New Trier High School, Winnetka, IIl., 
before December 20. 


The Division of Library Extension, League of Library 
Commissions Section and the County and Regional Li- 
braries Section are holding separate breakfast mectings 
on Monday, December 29 to complete plans for the new 
organization. On Monday, December 29, at 2:30 P. M. 
the new Division constitution will be presented for final 
approval and temporary officers will be selected to carry 
on until the election of permanent officers. A formal 
program will take place on Monday, December 29 at 
8:00 P.M. The tentative program includes the analysis 
and summary of results obtained by the Cincinnati In- 
stitute and Boston Clinic meetings, suggestions for future 
programs and open discussion of plans for the Milwaukee 
Conference. 


The Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
Round Table at a luncheon on Monday, December 29, 
at 12:30 P. M., is planning a discussion of administration 
of teachers’ and professional libraries and services which 
they give. 


The Catholic Library Association, at a meeting on 
December 30 at 2:30 Pp. M., will have an informal report 
and discussion on current Catholic Library Association 
projects and regional activities. 


The Association of College and Reference Libraries and 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification are plan- 
ning a joint meeting for Monday, December 29, at 
2:30 P. M., to discuss ‘“‘Scholarly Libraries and the New 
Cataloging Rules.’’ Flora B. Ludington, librarian, Mt. 
Holyoke College, will speak for college libraries, Mar- 
garet I. Smith, reference department, University of Mich- 
igan Library, will take the part of reference librarians, 
Lucile M. Morsch, chief of the descriptive cataloging 
division, Library of Congress, will represent catalogers, 
while Ralph E. Ellsworth director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, will speak for university libraries. 


The College Libraries Section of the A.C.R.L. at its 
meeting of December 29 at 8:00 Pp. M. will have R. D. 
Jamison, administrator of Consultant Service, Library 
of Congress, to speak on ‘‘Consultant Service Offered 
by the Library of Congress,’’ and Clarence S. Paine, 
librarian, Beloit College Library, to speak on ‘‘Micro- 
films in the Small College Library.”’ 


The Junior College Libraries Section of the A.C.R.L. 
is planning a luncheon to be held in the upper dining 
room of A Little Bit of Sweden Restaurant at 1015 
North Rush Street, for December 30, at 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon reservations may be sent to Mrs. Thelma V. 
Taylor, Morgan Park Junior College, 2153-111th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., before December 23. The price is $1.00 
including tax and tips. No money should be sent in 
advance. Tickets may be claimed at the entrance to 
the private dining room. Leon Carnovsky of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School, will talk 
on ‘‘Self-evaluation.”’ 


The Section for Libraries of Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions of the A.C.R.L., on Monday, December 29, at 
8:00 p.m. will have a discussion of the second draft 
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of the A.C.R.L. Standards of College and University 
Libraries, dealing particularly with the application of 
these standards to libraries of teacher-training institutions. 


The Reference Librarians Section of the A.C.R.L. has 
scheduled a meeting for Tuesday afternoon, December 
30, at 2:30 p.m. Dr. Robert Redfield, University of 
California, will speak on ‘‘Bibliography of Middle Amer- 
ican Ethnology’’ while George B. Utley, librarian, New- 
berry Library, Chicago, will describe the Edward E. Ayer 
collection. 


The Special Libraries Association, Illinois Chapter, 
is planning two meetings. On Monday, December 29, 
a dinner will be held at 6:00 p.m. at Chez Emile 
French Restaurant, 180 East Delaware Street. Reserva- 
tions may be made with Ida Masters, Business Research 
Corporation, 79 East Monroe Street. Tickets will be 
$1.68 including tax and tips. The speakers will be 
Graham Hutton, formerly managing editor of the Lon- 
don Economist and now director of the Chicago Office 
of the New British Press Service, and Laura A. Wood- 
ward, National President of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

The University and College group of the [Illinois 
Chapter of the S.L.A. has planned a luncheon for 
12:30 Pp. M. on December 30 at Normandy House Res- 
taurant, Chicago Avenue and Michigan Avenue. Tickets 
are 90c including tax and tips. Reservations should 
be sent to Patricia Johnson, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, 3300 Federal Street in Chicago. Edward 
A. Henry, librarian, University of Cincinnati, will speak 
on “Our Debt to Moslem Civilization.’’ 

In addition to the meetings described above many com- 
mittees and other groups are planning closed sessions 
at which they will discuss problems concerning their 
own groups. 


Grants 


The Rockefeller Foundation has authorized a 
grant of $2100 to the American Library Associa- 
tion for activities of the Joint Committee on Im- 
portations. This will enable the committee to pur- 
sue its investigations and plans in behalf of those 
libraries in the United States which import peri- 
odicals from Europe. 

A grant of $900 was made to the A.L.A. to 
enable the Canadian Library Council to hold a 
meeting on October 28 and 29 at Ottawa. 


A.L.A. Representation 


Luther Evans, Library of Congress, represented 
the Association at the dedication of the new li- 
brary building of the Virginia State Library on 
October 16. Reverend L. Kuenzel, librarian, 
Loras College Library, Dubuque, Iowa, was the 
A.L.A. representative at the dedication of the 
new library building at St. Ambrose College on 
October 24. John Adams Lowe, librarian, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Public Library, was the representa- 
tive at the inauguration of Henry Elisha Allen as 
President of Keuka College on November 7. 


Latin America 


Carlos Victor Penna, librarian, Argentine Min- 
istry of Marine, has been granted a fellowship 
through the A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America to study at Co- 
lumbia University for the current year. 











A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting 


CHOOL librarians attending the conference 

will be particularly interested in the first 
luncheon meeting of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 30, at which the speaker will be Mrs. Inger 
Boye, children’s librarian of Highland Park, II- 
linois, Public Library. 

The meeting of the School Libraries Section is 
tentatively scheduled for Monday, December 29th, 
from 2:30 to 5 P. M., at which a novel workshop 
idea will be presented. 


The School Library in Literature 


Until about 1930 educational books overlooked 
the matter of the library in the school with per- 
haps only a brief mention, or a couple of pages 
at the very most. A chapter on the library would 
most likely have been written by a school li- 
brarian and have given the library's point of view. 
The recent educational literature, on the other 
hand, is giving increased emphasis to the neces- 
sity for and service rendered by the library. 


The following bibliography has been compiled 
by Azile Wofford, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science at the University of Kentucky. Why not 
call these books (or this bibliography) to the 
attention of your principal or superintendent, or 
to persons who possess the power to initiate ef- 
fective library service ? 

1. Bolton, F. E., and others. The Beginning Super- 


intendent. Macmillan, 1937. 
Chap. 8: The School Library. 
2. Brink, W. G. Directing Study Activities in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Doubleday, 1937. 
Chap. 6: Directing Pupils in the Use of the 


Library. 

3. Cox, P. W. L., and Langfitt, R. E. High School 
Administration and Supervision. Houghton, 
1934. 


Chap. 11: The High School Library. 


4. Dougherty, J. A., and others. Elementary School 
Organization and Management. Macmillan, 
1936. 

Chap. 16: The Elementary School Library. 


5. Douglass, H. R., and Boardman, C. W. Super- 
vision in Secondary Schools. WHoughton, 1934. 
Improving the Library, and Its Use in Study, 
p. 423-9. 
6. Frederick, R. W., and others. Directing Learn- 
ing. Appleton, 1938. 
Chap. 18: Using the Library. 
7. Langfitt, R. R., and others. The Small High 
School at Work. American Bk., 1936. 


Chap. 14: Enriching the Curriculum Through 
the Library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 


Editor 


8. Leland Stanford University, School of Education. 
The Challenge of Education: an Introduction 
to Education. McGraw-Hill, 1937. 

Chap. 27: The Role of the School Librarian, 
by Harlan M. Adams. 

9. Maxwell, C. R., and Kilzer, L. R. High School 
Administration. Doubleday, 1936. 

Chap. 14: The School Library. 

10. Newsom, N. W., and others. Administrative 
Practices in Large High Schools. American 
Bk. Co., 1940. 

Chap. 14: The School Library, by Sam R. 
Hill. 

11. Otto, H. J. Elementary School Organization and 
Administration. Appleton, 1934. 

Chap. 10: The Administration of Library 
Service. 

12. Reavis, W. C., and others. The Elementary 
School: Its Organization and Administration. 
Rev. ed. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938. 

Chap. 12: The Administration of the Ele- 
mentary School Library. 

13. Reeder, W. G. A First Course in Education. 
Macmillan, 1937. 

Chap. 7: Improving and Using the Library. 
Fundamentals of Public School Administra- 
tion. Rev. and enl. ed. Macmillan, 1941. 

Chap. 27: Administration of School Libraries. 

15: Wofford, K. V. Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School. Macmillan, 1938. 

Chap. 13. Books in Modern Education. 
Chap. 15: The Library—A Controlling Fac- 
tor in Modern Education. 

16. Wrinkle, W. L. The New High School in the 
Making; The Philosophy and Practice of a 
Modernized Secondary School. American Bk., 
1938. 

Chap. 13: Books, the Library, and the Li- 
brarian. 

Two periodicals entirely devoted to school libraries: 

Educational Method, Vol. 19, No. 3, December, 
1939: Libraries and Books in Modern Education. 

The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 22, No. 6, February, 
1940: The Library in the School. 





Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook 


The long-awaited handbook, designed to give 
teacher-librarians practical help in beginning to 
organize and develop the small school library and 
to help in organizing effective service, has been 
published by the American Library Association 
($1.90). The author, Mrs. Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, State Director of School Libraries for the 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
expresses its purpose in the introduction: “This 
book is not intended as a substitute for training. 
It is designed to give the untrained person con- 
crete help in beginning to organize a small school 
library, so that when training is secured none of 
the work need be redone, although it might need 
to be amplified.” For the teacher-librarian with 
some training, it is designed to form an outline 
of suggestions and techniques for developing a 
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school library program in a simplified way. The 
ten chapters present short cuts, techniques, and 
procedures which have been tried and found suc- 
cessful in all phases of school library work. 
With the growth and development of the teacher- 
librarian movement, this book should find ready 
acceptance. It can be heartily recommended. 


Consumers’ Research 


The study of consumer problems, whether in 
social studies, science, industrial arts, business 
education, or home economics, has called for in- 
creasing printed materials. The Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin has for several years limited its 
distribution to individual members and subscrib- 
ers, and school libraries were not permitted to 
use this confidential material. However, careful 
planning has made it possible to arrange the 
monthly testing and editorial schedule so that the 
monthly Bulletins issued October through June 
will not be confidential. The special price for 
nine monthly issues, available from Consumers’ 
Research, Washington, N.J., is two dollars. With 
new taxes and priorities, this should be welcome. 


Library Publicity Honor Roll 


Launched in 1939, the Library Publicity Honor 
Roll is an annual selection of the year’s outstand- 
ing library publicity. It is sponsored jointly by 
the H. W. Wilson Company and the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and judged by ex- 
perts selected by the Public Relations Committee. 

The 1940 selection has been touring the coun- 
try. However, previous exhibits have been woe- 
fully lacking in school library entries. Certainly 
more of them are doing interesting things in pub- 
licity than appear on the honor roll. Entries for 
the 1942 selection should be in the hands of 
Marie D. Loizeaux, H. W. Wilson Co., before 
February 1, 1942. All types of publicity may be 
entered: annual reports; handbooks or leaflets for 
new borrowers; newspaper feature stories; roto- 
gravure pictures; book lists (judged on format 
only); pictures of exhibits; new or unusual pub- 
licity, excluding posters and radio scripts. 

Examples of publicity submitted for inclusion 
should have been issued not later than Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. All publicity will be judged 
primarily on its appeal to those for whom it is 
intended and its effectiveness in interpreting the 
library, so school librarians need feel no sense 
of inferiority. Two copies of each item should 
be submitted, giving when possible the name of 
the staff member responsible. Undoubtedly library 
clubs or student assistants have been working 
overtime on Book Week projects and fall publicity. 
Why not glean some honors for them and for you? 


Find-of-the-Month 
Another valuable addition to the publicity 
field, the work of library science students at the 
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Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
is a mimeographed bulletin entitled “Around the 
Year With School Library Publicity.” Using the 
ten months of the school year, with suggested 
dates of anniversaries, birthdays, and seasonal 
events, exhibits involving posters, books and sug- 
gestive materials, are included, with headings for 
caption, purpose, material, and setup. Available 
for twenty five cents from Lucile D. Viehe, Labo- 
ratory School Librarian, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FOURTH revised, | edition. The 
only book to include provisions of the entire NEW 
NATURALIZATION LAW passed last October. 
Price 50c per copy. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











” 
“Vocal Resonance: Its Source and Command 
By M. BARBEREUX-PARRY 
To those who look for creative results, not only in vocal 


unfoldment but in the fields of Education and the Arts in 
general, this book is indispensable. be ej a. ® a. 


understandable style, it offers yy? nuggets 
spiration to the artist, student Vy RY Cloth $2.50, 
From Your Bookstore. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE. Boston 








Include STANDARD 


BIBLE STORY READERS 
on your Christmas Reading Lists 


Six volumes, 1008 pages, 406 pictures, many in full color, 
for children six to twelve. us, sample pages Free. 
Returnable copies available. 


The Standard Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 























LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ 


Windsor, Connecticut 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Enroll with us. We 
have some good po- 

sitions available. 


AGENCY 
Dept. D 











THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








“Scoop” Your Editors 


ii might be a nasty trick to give this idea away 
but it’s too good to keep, honestly. So forgive 
us, “Prof. G.,” if we air your scheme for the 
benefit of libraries and newspapers in general. 

“Prof. G.” is both an admirable feature story 
writer and the head of a journalism department 
at a large university. Directly in front of his 
desk is a telephone table with a few select ref- 
erence books among which is Miriam Allen 
de Ford’s book, Who Was When? A Dictionary 
of Contemporaries. 

“This is one of the slickest books I've ever 
seen,” he exclaimed. “It’s wonderful. I can scoop 
every newspaper in town with it. Why look at 
this.” He paged the book quickly. 

“Let's turn to the year 1892 for the fun of it. 
Next year will be the 50th anniversary. Why 
look at this . . . Walt Whitman died 50 years 
ago. Next year will be the 50th anniversary of 
one of the greatest exponents of American democ- 
racy. Think of it... in these days when democ- 
racy is fighting with its teeth for its very existence. 
Look at this . . . it’s the same year that Lord 
Tennyson died and John Greenleaf Whittier!” 

His finger ran across the column, resting on 
famous names of different professions as he enum- 
erated potential story after potential story. 

“Every editor in the country should have one 
of these books before him when he makes out 
his assignment book,” “Prof. G.” stated. “Why 
my kids are going down town next year with 
some slick, timely stories and they'll sell them, 
too, because the editors will not have known 
about half of these anniversaries.” 

Well, if journalism students can scoop editors 
because they know of anniversaries that editors 
don't know of, librarians might have a two-fold 
advantage: 

First, they could get some worth-while publicity 
by doing a couple, cracker-jack feature stories of 
their own, with local angles, based on leads from 
Who Was When? Second, they can do the 
editors a good turn by telling them about the 
book which apparently can be such dynamite in 
the hands of a rival newspaper man who knows 
the value of a reference book. 


Front Page 


It's seldom that one picks up a paper these 
troubled days without finding a ‘Labor Story’ on 
page one. Strikes, Wages, Hours, Production. . . . 
Who's right? Who's wrong? 


Much has been said on both sides. Professor 
Garland of Colgate presents the most logical and 
authoritative arguments, pro and con, that have 
been pronounced, in Federal Regulation of Labor 
Unions (Reference Shelf $1.25) 

In addition to bringing together the opinions 
of American leaders on this perplexing problem 
the book contains a valuable bibliography. It was 
compiled for the College Debate Question, “Re- 
solved: That the Federal Government should 
regulate by law all labor unions in the United 
States.” 


Add the name of Agnes Cowing to the editors 
of the Children’s Catalog mentioned last month. 
Miss Cowing has been doing important work on 
the new 6th revised edition which will be ready 
in December. 


All Quiet Along the Potomac 


“The slogan, All Quiet Along the Potomac, 
had its origin as a popular expression of discon- 
tent and irritation of the North as they watched 
the inactivity of the Army of the Potomac during 
the winter of 1861. The phrase is current today 
as an indication that political activity in Wash- 
ington has slowed down or has actually stopped 
altogether. .. .” 

We're not too sure that we agree with Dr. 
Shankle when he writes that “the phrase is cur- 
rent today.” But we are quoting it briefly as a 
typical example of the method employed in his 
American Mottoes and Slogans. The book con- 
tains historical data on almost three hundred 
mottoes and slogans of political, patriotic, per- 
sonal or religious significance. 

To the best of our knowledge this is the only 
reference book devoted solely to this field. It 
will find high favor not only for this reason but 
because it is delightful browsing. 

In sending your order for American Mottoes 
include the author's two previous works, State 
Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers and 
Other Symbols (revised edition 1941, 522p. 
$2.80) and American Nicknames (569p. 1937. 
$4.25). The latter contains the origin and sig- 
nificance of more than 4000 nicknames applied 
to famous Americans in history, sports, stage and 
screen; states, cities, towns; and numerous mis- 
cellaneous objects. The first named is a similar 
study in the field indicated by the title. It is 
illustrated with facsimiles of the state seals, and 
of the flags in color. 


(Continued on page 328) 























McClurg’s— 


specialists in library 
book service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libraries, 
Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, our 
immense stock, together with our liberal discounts and 
central geographical location, combine to make this 
the logical place to send book orders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 




















THE SOUTH AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
SOUTH’S PLACE IN 
WORLD LIFE 


Published Monthly Except August By 


The Southern Council on International Relations 
Box 568 Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Subscription $1.50 Per Year 


al 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 
(Continued from page 326) 


Rays of Knowledge 


“The Lighthouse on a Hill” is the title of 
a colorfully written biography of Halsey W. Wil- 
son, president of The H. W. Wilson Company. 
Intrigued by the appearance of a lighthouse deep 
in the heart of a city, Charles B. Driscoll, able 
successor to O. O. MclIntyre’s column, “New 
York Day By Day,” decided to investigate. The 
resulting story has been issued by McNaught 
Syndicate and is being published in newspapers 
as far distant as Texas and Connecticut. 





Federal Control of Price, a new reference shelf 
book by Julia E. Johnsen, will be ready in late 
December. This will be Volume 15, No. 4. 


Candles and Mistletoe 


Do you know where the custom of decorating 
Christmas trees with lights came from? 


In the tenth century an Arab geographer quoted 
a tradition that trees and flowers blossomed on 
Christmas. In the thirteenth century a French 
epic tells of candles appearing on the flowering 
trees. The candle lighting of the Christmas tree 
in Germany (where the custom of the tree is sup- 
posed to have originated) undoubtedly grew out 
of the belief that candles appeared miraculously 
on various trees at the Christmas season. 


This is merely a pinch of the interesting data 
on Christmas that appears in George W. Doug- 
las’s American Book of Days which was first pub- 
lished in 1937. For librarians who will be bom- 
barded with requests for Christmas stories and 
data this book is just the thing. 


Christmas cards, now as much a part of Christ- 
mas as Santa Claus, were first imported from 
England in the late seventies of the last century. 

Kissing under the mistletoe grew out of an 
ancient Druidical practice. White-robed priests 
cut mistletoe with a golden sickle in oak groves. 
The plant was regarded as a symbol of future 
hope and peace. Whenever enemies met under 
mistletoe they would drop their arms, forget their 
enmities, and embrace. 

Many other traditions of Christmas, the famous 
“Is there a Santa Claus?” editorial, and pages of 
other Yuletide data can be found in this American 
Book of Days which sells for $4.50 and which 
deals with national holidays, state holidays, 
church feast and fast days, local celebrations, 
birthdays of famous Americans, and famous events 
in American history. 


Xmas Poems 


Ninety pages of poetry that pertains particularly 
to Christmas can be found in Our Holidays in 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Andrews, Siri, Cook, D. E., and Cowing, 
Agnes. CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 6th 
edition. In press 

DeFord, Miriam A. WHO Was WHEN? 
A Dictionary of Contemporaries. $4.75 

Douglas, George W. AMERICAN BOOK OF 
Days. $3.75 

Edmund, Peggy and Williams, Harold W. 
TOASTER'S HANDBOOK. $1.50 

Garland, J. V. FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
LaBor UNIONS. (Reference Shelf. 
Volume 15, No. 3) $1.25 

Harrington, M. P. and Thomas, J. H., 
comps. Our HOLipays IN POETRY. 
$1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
Prick. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 15, 
No. 4) $1.25 

Shankle, George E. AMERICAN MOTTOES 
AND SLOGANS $1.75. 

—— STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, SONGS, 
Birps, FLOWERS, AND OTHER SyYM- 
BOLS. Rev. Ed. 1941. 522p. $2.80 

—— AMERICAN NICKNAMES. 569p. 1937. 
$4.25 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1940-September 1941 
annual bound volume. Published ae oe 6 


In Preparation 


Art Inpex. October 1938-September 1941, 3-year 
bound volume. Ready in December 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. Ready 
in December 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 2-year volume. Ready 
in P meen 

TANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. First An 


nual Supplement. Ready in December : 
Watch this space each month for latest infor- 


mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 





Poetry, published in 1938. Here is the answer 
to requests for school assemblies, home-made 
Christmas cards, Christmas sermons and speeches. 


“Should Old Acquaintance... .” 


Whoa, Father time. Don’t let in that new 
year yet. We almost forgot to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the famous Toaster’s Handbook 
which was copyrighted in 1916. Reprinted and 
revised so many times, it is practically a classic 
with the Wilson Company, particularly since the 
co-author, “Harold Workman Williams” is the 
pen name of the company's president. The jokes, 
toasts, quotations and poems still retain the mirth 
that comes with good humor. 

Now we can do it. 

Merry Christmas—Happy New Year. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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Oral Interpretation 
of Literature 


In American Colleges and 
Universities 


By Margaret Robb 


“There is a noticeable dearth of 
books on the history of speech in the 
United States. As a result, students 
and teachers often fail to realize that 
speech has a background . . . and that 
its family history is a long . . . and 
honorable one.” 


So begins Miss Robb’s Preface. Her 
work is a historical study of the meth- 
ods used in teaching speech, especially 
the art of oral interpretation. She has 
surveyed the subject extensively; the 
more important teachers and their 
methods are described and critically 
analyzed; the major trends in speech 
teaching are shown in their relation to 
the general background of the period ; 
and the pattern is traced by which the 
methods of speech instruction evolved 
from 1750 to the present. 


For the purposes of this study Miss 
Robb defines oral interpretation as 
“oral reading, with or without mem- 
orization, which has as its purpose, 
communication of the ictal ona 
emotional content of literature to an 
audience.” 


“Miss Robb has contributed a valuable 
section to a much-needed comprehensive 
history of speech instruction.” 

—PROFESSOR LESTER THONSSEN 
College of the City of N.Y. 


240 Pages Illustrated $2.75 





Representative 
American Speeches 
By A. Craig Baird 


Four volumes have been published 
to date in this Series, each a collection 
of important speeches made by emi- 
nent Americans on social, economic, 
political and religious problems. Five 
types of speaking are represented: 
Forensic, legislative and deliberate, 
pulpit, demonstrative and ceremonial, 
and radio. Most of them appeared on 
the front pages of the press of their 
day, and all are vigorous examples of 
present-day techniques in the public 
speaking field. 


A short sketch of the speaker, a 
critical analysis of his speech, and 
notes concerning the occasion of 
presentation, background, delivery and 
audience reaction accompany each 
speech. The Series is valuable as a 
mirror of public opinion and will have 
increasing historical significance as the 
years roll by. 


No teacher or student of public speaking 
can afford to miss this annual and discrim- 
inating collection of the best in American 
public speaking.”—The Forensic 


The latest volume of Representative 
American Speeches is one of ten books 
published annually in the Reference 
Shelf. Subscribers receive each title as 
it appears at the low subscription price 
of only $6.00. For separate purchase 
Representative American Speeches are 
priced: 
Volumes: 

1937-1938. $1.25 1939-1940. $1.50 
1938-1939. $1.25 1940-1941. $1.25 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Labor 


UNIONS 
STRIKES 
PRODUCTION 
DEFENSE 


No one denies that these are 
the most vital problems facing 
American Democracy. The ar- 
guments are as old as civiliza- 
tion. What is the most equi- 
table solution? 


Resolved: That the Federal 
Government should regulate by 
Law all Labor Unions in the 
United States, 


is the proposition selected by the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech and cooperating organizations 
for the 1941-42 ‘College’ debate ques- 
tion. As such it will be argued through- 
out the year by thousands of students 
from coast to coast. 


FEDERAL 


REGULATION 
OF 


LABOR UNIONS 
$1.25 


the latest book in the current Refer- 
ence Shelf has just been compiled by 
Professor Garland to present both 
answers to this question. It’s a com- 
pilation of the most logical pros and 
the most convincing cons that have 
been pronounced by the authorities. A 
comprehensive bibliography enhances 
its research value. 


The question is not only academic, 
but of vital concern to us all. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York, N.Y. 





WHO 














Originated or First Popularized 
the Following Phrases, Why? 
When? 


Bury the Hatchet 

CottonIs King, 

To the Victors Belong the Spoils 
Vote Early and Often 

We Must All Hang Together 


in wNr 


For the detailed answers to these and 
295 similar questions CONSULT 


American 
Mottoes and 
Slogans 


SHANKLE 
183 pages — $1.75 postpaid 


The subtitle is: Political, Patriotic, 
Personal and Religious and the book 
contains historical data on almost 
three hundred mottoes and slogans, 
i the origin and significance of 
each. 


How close did you come to the fol- 
lowing brief answers? 


1. American Indian (Tomahawk) 

2. Christy (1855) Abolitionist) 

3. Senator Marcy (1832) 

4. John Van Buren (circa 1830) 

5. Benjamin Franklin (July 4, 1776) 


Of course, the book gives many more 
details. You'll be surprised at how 
many times you guess wrong, but you 
won't dispute Dr. Shankle’s authori- 
ties cited in footnotes. 


Other books by the same author are: 
ee NICKNAMES. 569p 1937. 


The origin and significance of more 
than 4000 nicknames. 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, 
SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS, AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. 3d ed rev. 522p. 
1941. $2.80. 

A study of their origin and signifi- 
cance. Illustrated. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York, N.Y. 








* "Books are immortal sons deifying their sires."—Plato * 











Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 


10 copies, 15c per month; a sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 











FICTION 


CLOETE, STUART, 1897- 
Hill of doves. Houghton 1941 637p 
$2.75 


A story of South Africa during the first 

; Boer war of 1880 and the love story of 

; tle and capable Lena, who longed to be 
Peautiful for her young Boer lover 

“The brave men and women whose 

doings are written in “Turning Wheels’ and 

“Watch for the Dawn’ are here continued” 


FERBER, EDNA, 1887- 
Saratoga trunk. Doubleday 1941 352p 
$2.50 


The background is old New Orleans and 
Saratoga in its glowing heyday. The time 
is the 80's of the last century. The story 
is of a young Texan and the daughter of a 
great Creole aristocrat 

“Another delightful contribution to Edna 
Ferber's rich store of Americana. It recreates 
the fabulous Saratoga of the eighties, when 
fashion was king and robber ns ruled 
the land... This expertly written, absorb- 
} ingly entertaining satire likewise adroitly 
contrasts the ideals of a plutocratic Amer- 
ica gradually emerging into a true democ- 
racy.” Library journal 


: MACARDLE, DONALD 
Thursday’s child. Stokes 1941 364p $2.50 


“Tale of an ordinary English family, 
that includes one pretty but dumb daughter 
and one ‘interesting’ daughter, who, to her 
own and everyone else's astonishment, is a 
hit in the movies. What happens to the 
child star makes the story.” New Yorker 


irnerirs 








NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, 1887- 
Botany Bay, by Charles Nordhoff and 
J. N. Hall. Little 1941 374p $2.50 


The story of the famous penal colony 
established in Australia in 1788. Hugh Tal- 
lant, the hero and chronicler of the story, 
turns highwayman, is captured and sentenced 
to transportation with the first lot of convicts 
sent to Botany bay 

Appeared serially in “Saturday evening 
post” 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH, 1869- 
Fighting Littles. Doubleday 1941 304p $2 


The Littles, long-suffering father, sympa- 
thetic mother, 18-year-old daughter, and 15- 
year-old son, in a comedy of adolescent 
love, paternal suffering, and general domestic 
friction 

“Mr. Tarkington's teen-age children are 
real and recognizable. All their problems 
are on the light and funny side. They shoot 
sky rockets from the roof but suffer only a 
burnt ear. They smash cars but come out 
with only bruises and bent fenders. They 
fall in love but no hearts are broken or even 
bent. They live in a lively, comfortable 
world Mr. Tarkington has made for them. 
And their adventures in it are mighty amus- 
ing, at times riotously funny.” N.Y. Times 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALMEDINGEN, MARTHA EDITH VON, 1898- 
Tomorrow will come, by E. M. Almedin- 
gen. Little 1941 343p $3 


het taluk of a girl, half Russian 


and half English who, alone, in her early 
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and periodicals, upon his recorded conver- 
sations and the reminiscences of those who 
knew him.” Foreword 


ALMEDINGEN, MARTHA E. voN—Cont. 
twenties, faced the social upheaval of the 
Russian revolution in her native St Peters- 
burg 

YBARRA, THOMAS RUSSELL, 1880- 


DarRROW, CLARENCE SEWARD, 1857-1938 Young man of Caracas; foreword by 


Stone, Irving, 1903- Clarence Darrow for 
the defense; a biography. Doubleday 
1941 570p front $3 


This life of a famous American defense 
lawyer shows him as a man who never 
compromised with his principles, who was 
willing to give up everything for the cause 
he believed to be right 


DELAND, MRS MARGARET WADE (CAMP- 


BELL) 1857- 
Golden yesterdays. Harper 1941 351p $3 


The author “tells of her early youth, 
school days, and the courtship of Lorin 
Deland. The most appealing part of the 
book covers the early married life of these 
delightful and talented young people, their 
warm-hearted charities, their friendships, and 
happy, informal social life.” Library journal 

“The book is not a novel, but it is the 
work of a novelist, and it has the light and 
shade, the sensitive humor, the delicate in- 
sight into varied and dramatic human val- 
ues, that mark the author's fiction. She 
looks at life with eyes loving as well as 
discerning. Both reticences and revelations 
witness to intellectual high breeding. It is 
reassuring in these days to realize that a 
perfect marriage can not only exist, but be 
interesting to describe.’ Atlantic monthly 


A portion of the book appeared serially 
in the “Woman's home companion” 


Elmer Davis. Washburn 1941 324p 
illus $3 


Story of the author's early years in 
Caracas and of his father, a general in 
the Venezuelan army, and his mother, a 
Bostonian beauty 


“This is the most human, most humorous, 
and, in many ways, the most revealing book 
written in English about South America... 
The author has personalized his history. 
With his clear New England brain and his 
warm Venezuelan temperament, he had been 
able to make his oy a moving picture of 
all this colorful, exotic life, and to fill it 
with choice anecdotes, and enrich it with the 
most remarkable characters, while all the 
time keeping the detachment of a good jour- 
nalist and a capable artist.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


AMERICA IN WARTIME 


BAUMER, WILLIAM HENRY, 1909- 
He's in the army now. McBride 1941 


254p illus $2.50 


Shows “the types of military service in 
each arm—Infantry, Cavalry, Air Force, 
Field and Coast Artillery, Armored Force, 
Signal Corps and the Corps of Engineers, 
and in the services—Quartermaster Corps, 
Ordnance and Medical Departments.” Intro- 
duction 





SHRIDHARANI, KRISHNALAL JATHALAL, 


1911- CRAIGE, JOHN HOusTON, 1886- 
My India, my America; with an intro- What the citizen should know about the 


duction by Louis Bromfield. Duell 
1941 647p $3.75 


Partial contents: My boyhood in India; 
Discovering America; Hindus are human 
beings; Becoming Americanized; Grand old 
Mother India; Modern Mother India; Hindu 
mind; Reflections on non-violence; Gandhi; 
Khan; Nehru; Tagore; India, America, and 
the war; Near Eastern neighbors; Far 
Eastern friends 


marines; illus. by C. E. Pont. Norton 
1941 211p illus $2 


Contents: Mission of the marine corps; 
Enlisted man; The officer; Organization and 
beginnings; Afloat with the navy; Inter- 
national police squads; Detached for duty 
with the army; Marine and his rifle; 
Artillery, tanks, and planes; Web-footed 
divisions; Theory and tactics of marine 
operation 


WHITMAN, WALT, 1819-1892 
Winwar, Frances, 1900- American giant ; 


Hicks, JAMES ERNEST, 1899- 
What the citizen should know about our 





Walt Whitman and his times. Harper 
1941 341p illus $3.50 


“I have endeavored to arrive at the truth 
of his life, drawing for the purpose upon 
the history of the America with which he 
identifies himself, upon ‘Leaves of Grass,’ 
his spiritual autobiography, upon his note- 
books and letters, his writings in newspapers 


arms and weapons; illus. by André 
Jandét. Norton 1941 252p illus $2.50 


Contents: Pistols and revolvers; Muskets; 
Rifles; Machine guns; Grenades and mortars ; 
Field artillery; Railway and coast artillery; 
Antiaircraft artillery; Tanks and other mech- 
anized vehicles; Artillery ammunition and 
aircraft bombs; Ordnance department 
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ADAMIC, LoulIs, 1899- 
Two-way passage. Harper 1941 328p 
$2.50 


“This readable book outlines for the as- 
piring model the requirements for recogni- 
tion as one of the famous “Powers Girls’ — 
of magazine cover, fashion show, and adver- 
tising fame. And though most of the book 
is devoted to the girls themselves, it tells, 
also, Mr. Powers’ own story of models and 
modejing. Illustrated with photographs.” 
Huntting 

A digest of this book has appeared in 
“Cosmopolitan magazine” 


ENJOYMENT OF NATURE 


CARSON, RACHEL L. 
Under the sea-wind; a naturalist’s picture 


“Deals with reactions of various nation- 
alities in America toward World War II, 
Nazi propaganda in the United States, and 
side lights on the author's opinions about 
the European struggle. The book closes 
with a unique idea for a United States of 
Europe, using ex-Europeans or immigrants 
as heads and cabinet members of provisional 
governments in the various states.” Library 
journal 

“The idea it embodies is a real idea, 


clothed, by Mr. Adamic’s wide knowledge 
and sensitive awareness, in the flesh of 
actual men and women as they actually live 
and feel and dream in this vast complex of 
American democracy.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


of ocean life; illus. by Howard Frech. 
Simon & Schuster 1941 316p illus $3 
Book one is a description of the life 
of water creatures on a stretch of North 
Carolina sea coast; book 2 tells of life on 
the open ocean, particularly of the mackerel; 
book 3 pictures the life story of the eel 


ADAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN 
Lands of new world neighbors. McGraw [U,LMAN, JAMES RAMSEY, 1907- 
1941 593p (Whittlesey house publi- High conquest; the story of mountain- 








cations) $3.50 


A “history of all the countries which 
make up the Western Hemisphere. Each 
state, territory, and section is discussed with 
particular emphasis on its period of ex- 
ploration and development.” Library journal 

“Written by the author of ‘New Hori- 
zons’ broadcasts of the CBS School of the 
Air of the Americas. Each chapter of this 
book closely parallels one of the 26 broad- 
casts in this series. Jointly sponsored by the 
NEA and the American Museum of Natural 
History, the New Horizons series.” School 


eering. Lippincott 1941 334p illus 
maps $3.75 

The stories have, for the most part, been 
taken from the original accounts of those 
who lived them. Some of the chapters 
are: Winning of the Alps; Ascent of the 
Matterhorn; Story of Mount McKinley; 
Andes of South America; Mountaineering 
in the Himalayas; Fight for Everest 


LITERARY DIVERSIONS 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, 1886- 
Dust which is God. Dodd 1941 559p 
$3.50 


“The story ;in verse; of Raymond Fer- 


& society 


GUMPERT, MARTIN, 1897- 
First papers; with a preface by Thomas 


Mann; tr. by Heinz and Ruth Norden. 
Duell 1941 310p $2.75 


The story of an American in the making. 
It tells how a doctor, exiled from Germany, 
discovered this country, its problems, its 
land and its people 

“What is new and delightful about his 
book is the fresh illumination he gives these 
facts, enthusiasm with which he presents 
them. It will not be Mr. Gumpert’s fault 
if, after reading this book, Americans of all 
races, creeds and parties do not throw out 
their chests with pride and satisfaction.” 
N.Y. Times 


CAREERS 


nandez is the story of William Rose Benét, 
his early impressions, his years at Yale, his 
friendships, his three marriages and their 
sad endings. Social history of the era from 
1900 to 1940.” Library journal 


SKINNER, CORNELIA OTIs, 1901- 
Soap behind the ears; drawings by Alaja- 


lov. Dodd 1941 213p illus $2 

A collection of essays and sketches, both 
humorous and philosophic. Partial contents: 
Defense of Long Island; Bicycle built for 
one; Volga tongue; Body beautiful; Smat- 
tering of arrogance; Long live the sticks; 
First nights; It’s summer, but is it theatre? 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


POWERS, JOHN ROBERT 
. . Powers girls. Dutton 1941 224p STEIN, JOSEPH MAXWELL, 1903- 
illus $2.50 Your heart. Alliance bk. 1941 240p 





At head of title: The story of models 
and modeling and the natural steps by 
which attractive girls are created 


$2.75 
Partial contents: Heart problems—yester- 
day and today; Architecture of the heart; 
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CLouGH, FRANK C. 1900- 
William Allen White of Emporia. Mc- 
Graw 1941 265p illus $2.50 
“An intimate and sympathetic portrait 
of ‘the boss’ by the managing editor of 
the ‘Emporia Gazette’. . . Touches on his 
activity in national and international affairs 
but is more concerned with showing him 
at home as a _ country editor and 
emphasizing the fact that his chief interest 
lies in his family, his a2 aa and his 
community.” Library journa 


STEIN, JOSEPH M.—Continued 
Sensible eating; Heart in exercise; Heart of 
a child; Danger signals; Angina pectoris; 
Coronary killer; Tools of diagnosis; How 
to live with your heart 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


BRENNAN, FREDERICK HAZLITT, 1901- 
The Wookey; a play. Knopf 1941 249p 
front $2 


Three acts. Characters: 11 men, 4 women, 
= extras. First produced September 10, 
1941 
Deals with the little man in England OUR HEMISPHERE 
between September 1939 and September 
1940, told thru the character of a tugboat CAMPBELL, WALTER STANLEY, 1887- 
captain, who can alternately damn the Short grass country, by Stanley Vestal 
government and accomplish feats of courage cpseud;. Duell 1941 304p (American 
Exciting play. . . Promising for a long Pikes s) $3 
run on Broadway. . . Coarseness and vul- y 


garity throughout. Quite cleverly and amus- 
ingly done—not of high literary merit.” 
Baltimore 


The author “has gathered together every 
incident and anecdote he could unearth in 
order to throw light on the early history, 





and, particularly, on the characters of the 


HOUGHTON, Norris, 1909- early settlers of the plains country.” Library 


Advance from Broadway; 19,000 miles journal 
of American theatre. Harcourt 1941 
416p $3 SEATON, GEORGE W. 


“This volume is a factual as well as What to see and do in the south; how 


inspirational survey of the theater as it 
exists in America today. Broadway pro- 
ductions, little and university theaters, chil- 
dren's and workers’ theater movements, etc., 
are examined.” Library journal 


to get the most out of your trip. 
Prentice-Hall 1941 416p illus $3 


Contents: Virginia; North Carolina; 
South Carolina; Georgia; Florida; Alabama; 


Mississippi and eastern Louisiana; Tennes- 
SULLIVAN, SiR ARTHUR SEYMOUR, 1842- see; Kentucky and West Virginia 
1900 
Treasury of Gilbert & Sullivan; the words VAN DorEN, CARL CLINTON, 1885- 
and the music of one hundred and two Secret history of the American revolu- 
songs from eleven operettas; ed. by tion. .. Viking 1941 534p illus map 
Deems Taylor; illus. by Lucille Corcos ; $3.75 
arrangements by Albert Sirmay. Simon “An account of the conspiracies of Bene- 


& Schuster 1941 405p illus $5 dict Arnold and numerous others drawn 
from the secret service jones of the British 


headquarters in North America now for the 
first time examined and made public. 
Bibliography,” Subtitle 


Deems Taylor tells the stories of the 
operettas and of Gilbert and Sullivan them- 
selves. Full-page drawings in color and 
many black and white drawings 


NEWSPAPERMEN 


BARRETT, JAMES WYMAN 
Joseph Pulitzer and his World. Vanguard 
1941 449p illus $3.50 


SOUTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Inside Latin America. Harper 1941 498p 





The biography of a crusading journalist, 
the story of the paper he founded, and 
anecdotes of the famous newspapermen who 
worked on it 

“Told in crisp news-room detail, with 
some practically unavoidable sentiment, by 
the last city editor of the Morning World.” 
New Yorker 


map $3.50 


Companion volume to the author's “Inside 
Europe” and “Inside Asia.” Gives a “pic- 
ture of the political situation in each Latin 
American country, an appraisal of its per- 
sonalities, and a survey of its more pressing 
problems. ,Bibliography,” Note 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN, 1884- 
Pageant of South American history. . 

Longmans 1941 405p illus maps $3 
A history of South America from the 

ancient civilization of primitive times to 

the present day. Contents: Native peoples; 

Conquest of South America; Colonial em- 

pires; South American colonies become 

nations; South America today; Bibliography 


SCHURZ, WILLIAM LYTLE, 1886- 
Latin America, a descriptive survey. . . 
Dutton 1941 378p $3.75 
Contents: The land; History; The people; 


Government; The economy; International 
relations; Way of life 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD 


KNICKERBOCKER, HUBERT RENFRO, 1898- 

Is tomorrow Hitler's? 200 questions on 

the battle of mankind. Reynal 1941 
382p $2.50 


“Answers, in question-and-answer form, 
the basic questions which many people are 
asking about the war and our position 
with relation to it. The points discussed 
are in the main questions which have been 
actually asked of the author in the course 
of a long lecture tour.” Huntting 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR, 1905- 

Scum of the earth. Macmillan 1941 

287p $2.50 
“Memoirs covering the period from the 
beginning of the (Second World; war un- 
til the fall of France, describes the round- 
up of aliens, left-wingers, and Communists, 
‘scum of the earth,’ in France and their 
detention in concentration camps—the world’s 
worst. He was himself imprisoned several 
times, but finally escaped to England.” Li- 

brary journal 


THYSSEN, Fritz, 1873- 
I paid Hitler. Farrar 1941 xxix,281p 

illus $2.75 

Parts of this book were originally serial- 
ized in “Liberty magazine” under the title: 
I paid Hitler's way to power 

Contents: My rupture with Hitler’s Ger- 
many; Road to the Third Reich; My 
experiences with Hitler and the Nazi regime; 
Germany and the future of the world; Short 
biographical sketches of the principal per- 
sons named in this book 


INTERMEDIATE 


AMES, MERLIN M. 
Canthook country; illus. by Harvey Kid- 
der. Houghton 1941 285p illus $2 


“A story of lumberjacks written for older 
The youthful hero, Steve Adams, is 
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destined to work on the family farm, but 
when his older brother, Gord, disappears 
from the lumber camp, Steve goes out to 
fill his place and to look for him. Steve has 
several adventures and many hard experiences 
before he finally finds his. brother.” Book 
rev. digest 
Ages 12-16 


CORMACK, MARIBELLE 
Luck of the Comstocks; a story of Block 


island, by Maribelle Cormack and W. 
P, Alexander; illus. by Hilda Fromm- 
holtz. Appleton-Century 1941 298p 
illus $2 

An American boy, Barton Greeley, and 
a girl from the Isle of Wight, Heather 
Comstock, are brought together under strange 
circumstances on Block island off the coast 
of Rhode Island. Tells about the background 
of Block island, the early settlers, the 
Indians, the traditions and people 

Ages 12-16 


CurRL, GRACE VorIS 
Young Shannon, scout with Lewis and 


Clark; illus. by Paul Lantz. Harper 
1941 236p illus $2 


The story of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition as seen thru the eyes of George 
Shannon, youngest member. Much of the 
background and conversations come from 


notes kept by the party’s members 
Ages 12-15 


HARRISON, GEORGE RUSSELL, 1898- 
How things work; science for yo 


Americans; illus. by James MacDonald 
Morrow 1941 301p illus $2.75 


Partial contents: Light to keep the world 
alive; Value of glass; Storing sights to 
remember; Peering into atoms; How energy 
makes things go; World of electricity; 
Talking over wires; Finding what things 
are made of; New tricks for tomorrow 


“Most of the thi told about in these 
es have already discussed in my 
k ‘Atoms in action’ . . . but in somewhat 


more technical terms.” Foreword 


LANSING, MARION FLORENCE, 1883- 
Nicholas Arnold, toolmaker; illus. by 


Armstrong Sperry. Doubleday 1941 
277p illus $2 
The story centers around thirteen-year-old 
Nicholas who worked with the two great 
inventors, Samuel Slater and Eli Whitney 
Ages 12-15 


SAWYER, RUTH, 1880- 
Long Christmas; illus. by Valenti Angelo. 


Viking 1941 200p illus $2.50 


Contents: The shepherds; Fiddler, play 
fast, play faster; Wee Christmas cabin of 
Carn-na-ween; Good night; Schnitzle, 
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SAWYER, RUTH—Continued 
schnotzle, and schnootzle; Gold ef Ber- 
nardino; Wishing well; Voyage of the wee 
red cap; Holy lake; Crib of Bo’Bossu; 
Three kings ride; Candle for Saint Bridget; 
Feast of fools 


Ages 10-15 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
Science calls to youth; a guide to career- 
planning in the sciences. Appleton- 

Century 1941 205p illus $2 


Describes the developments that have been 
made in science in recent years, and the 
contributions these developments have made 
to our daily lives. A section of the book 
deals with the different fields of science 
and the opportunities they offer to young 
people today 

Ages 14-18 


FOR THE GRADES 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
You shall have a carriage; illus. by H. C. 
Pitz. Macmillan 1941 138p illus $2 


“Story of the river bottom lands in the 
deep south, of how a flood brought desti- 
tution to many and opportunity to a youth 
and his mother, who took a long chance 
and acquired possession of a plantation 
infinitely better than the scrubby place that 
had been destroyed by flood.” Kirkus 

Ages 10-14 





READERS' CHOICE 


De ANGELI, Mrs MARGUERITE (LOFFT) 
1889- 
Elin’s Amerika. 
illus $2 


Elin was a pretty little Swedish girl 
whose family settled on the banks of the 
Delaware and built their New Sweden in 
1648 

Size 814 x 814 inches. Ages 7-10 


EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 
Matchlock gun; illus. by Paul Lantz. 
Dodd 1941 50p illus $2 


A story of life near Albany in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. When his father 
left to search for marauding Indians, ten- 
year-old Edward Alstyne, with his mother’s 
help, succeeded in placing their old Spanish 
gun on a table and aiming it out the window 

Ages 7-11 


Doubleday 1941 unp 


Troy, HUGH 
Chippendale dam. 
illus $1.50 


“Nonsense tale about the pet beavers 
who chewed up the priceless Chippendale 
for which their mistress had refused a 
fabulous sum—of how they made into a 
dam when the house was flooded—and of 
how the fashion for Chippendale dams was 
made all the rage.” Kirkus 


Wuire, ELizA ORNE, 1856- 

I, the autobiography of a cat; illus. by 
Clarke Hutton. Houghton 1941 114p 
illus $2 

Sidney Andrew, a silver Maltese, tells 
his own story in his own way, of his 
homeless months seeking a really nice 
family, and of his finding a place in the 
home of a blind maiden lady 


Oxford 1941 45p 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 314) 
of purchases are in the hands of the Chairman of 
the group, Dr. W. W. Bishop, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., who will be glad to 
give full information. 


eS & & 


A 150-page volume summarizing in compact 
form the vast and important public and private 
historical resources of New York City, has been 
published by the New York WPA Historical 
Records Survey. This volume, entitled Guide to 
Manuscript Depositories in New York City, de- 
scribes the manuscript collections in the city’s 
“historical and patriotic societies, public and pri- 
vate libraries, museums and academic institutions.” 
In a foreword, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, eminent 
bibliophile, cites the exhaustive subject index as 


assurance that “every variety of scholar will find 
this guide an indispensible tool of research.” 
The New York City WPA Historical Records 
Survey is now preparing for publication a Calen 
dar of the Manuscripts in the Schomburg Collec- 
tion of Negro Literature and plans to publish 
other inventories which will treat in detail the 
important collections described in the Guide to 
Manuscript Depositories in New York City. 
The Guide will be kept up to date by supple- 
ments covering annual accessions of each deposi- 
tory, to be compiled into a nation-wide union list 
of manuscript accessions. This list will be kept 
in the Library of Congress until published. Such 
accessions as the Owen D. Young collection, re- 
cently acquired by the New York Public Library, 
illustrate the importance of these supplements, 
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NEW BOOKS 


For Today's Problems! 


THE CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY— 
THIRD EDITION 


Compiled and Edited by the Editorial Staff of the Chemical Engineering 
Catalog. 3rd Edition completely revised and greatly enlarged by Thomas C. 
Gregory, Editor 


Absolutely unparalleled in point of usefulness, this book is designed for 
the practical use of all those who for any reason are looking for new or 
cheaper materials as substitutes or supplements for older materials now 
under priority. 

It contains the names of approximately eighteen thousand chemicals and 
their synonyms, together with their chemical formulas; colors; properties; 
constants; specific gravities; melting points; boiling points; solubility in 
water, alcohol, ether and other solvents; their preparation and materials 
from which they are made, with a brief outline of the process; their grades, 
uses and kinds of containers in which they are customarily shipped. It 
also defines the fire hazards and the railroad shipping regulations pertain- 
ing to each chemical. New encyclopedic terms give information on a 
variety of raw materials, processing agents, military products, technical 
commercial terms, and important industrial processes. Another notable 
feature of the THIRD EDITION is the inclusion of a survey on effects 
of wartime on chemical prices. 756 double column pages. Price, $12.00 


FATIGUE OF WORKERS 


And Its Relation to Industrial Production 
By the Committee on Work in Industry 
National Research Council 


Every executive owes it to himself, his stockholders, and his employees 
to read this book. It brings new light to bear on strikes, slowdowns, and 
labor troubles of all kinds. It summarizes the knowledge of men as 
divergent in viewpoint as Chester Barnard, Pres., N.J. Bell Telephone Co., 
F. W. Willard, Pres., Nassau Smelting & Refining Co., Harold J. Rutten- 
berg, Research Director, $.W.O.C. (C.I.0.), and L. J. Henderson of the 
Fatigue Laboratory at Harvard. All interested in promoting our war 
program should know the facts revealed in this volume. Price, $2.50 


WE NEED VITAMINS 

What Are They? 

What Do They Do? 

By Walter H. Eddy and G. G. Hawley 


Written for the general public; accurate, authoritative, but so simple any- 
one can understand every word of it, this book will guide you through the 
maze of conflicting claims for vitamin products. Dr. Eddy is one of the 
pioneer vitamin chemists of America. His technical treatises on the sub- 
ject are classic. Mr Hawley is a talented popular science writer. A 
money-saving, health-promoting book for every consumer. Price, $1.50 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., 


330 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Partly Cloudy 


H G. WELLS, at the opening of the Spanish 
e Home in London (new Spanish Republican 
Club and cultural center) expressed his character- 
istic warmth of feeling for Spanish art, architec- 
ture, and music, but cracked down on its lit- 
erature. He called Don Quixote a “defeatist 
caricature of all the greatest Spanish qualities.” 
Only a couple of days later, the Minister of In- 
formation made a (quite unrelated) retaliation. 
At a meeting of the National Book Council he 
reminded Mr. Wells (who was sitting near him) 
that every publisher in London had had the 
honor of publishing his books—for Mr. Wells 
is as good a business man as he is an author. 


Padraic Colum openly laments Van Wyck 
Brooks ‘‘uncomprehending comments” on the late 
James Joyce. “I wish,” says Mr. Colum, who 
knew Joyce from his college days and knew him 
intimately, “that he would read Portrait of the 
Artist and Ulysses (1 shall not insist on Finnegans 
Wake)...” & & & Robert Nathan, president 
of the American Center of the P.E.N. made it 
known, several weeks ago, that he had requested 
Jules Romains, president of the European P.E.N. 
in America, to organize his unit of exiled writers 
in this country ‘“‘in the proper way or else go out 
of existence.” 3% % ft Michael Arlen, the Brit- 
ish novelist was asked why he hadn't been writing 
more the last few years. “There are more impor- 
tant things to do,”’ Arlen replied. Then another 
British writer was mentioned—one suspected of 
being pro-Fascist—who, it appeared, was doing a 
lot of writing. Mr. Arlen’s friend suggested that 
this, of course, wasn’t quite so dangerous as let- 
ting P. G. Wodehouse do it. “It’s more danger- 
ous,” said Mr. Arlen. “Wodehouse is in Berlin— 
and so everybody knows how he stands.” (Ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian, it was the 
cautioning and round-about notes from old friends 
in England that brought a sudden end to the 
Berlin broadcasts of Mr. Wodehouse. ) 

Alexander Woollcott tried to bamboozle Lon- 
don reporters into believing that the “man who 
stayed to dinner” is not he at all. “It’s John 
Barrymore,” he said. “I’ve quite a different set 
of obnoxious qualities.” It appears that Wooll- 
cott arrived in London laden with gifts for his 
friends and his friends’ friends. Among other 
things were 25,000 cigarettes. (He visualized him- 
self, said the British, as a sort of relief ship.) 
When he got there he found everybody with a 
cigarette in his mouth. “What they wanted from 
me was a match.” 


Fair and Milder 


Eve Curie, traveling with the “full knowledge 
and approval” of Mr. Roosevelt, arrived late in 
November at the Libyan front and sent back her 
dispatch from the advance headquarters of the 8th 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Army in the Western Desert. She is on a trip 
around the world, and is, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, “the only woman, except 
for natives, in the front area.” 

For the last five years women writers have been 
losing out entirely on the O. Henry memorial 
awards for the short story. But this year they 
have walked off with all of them. Eleven of the 
twenty stories in the new volume, to be sure, 
were written by men, but the prizes have gone 
elsewhere: first, to Kay Boyle, second to Eudora 
Welty; third to Hallie Southgate Abbett; and 
fourth (a special award for a first-published 
story) to Andy Logan of Candler, N.C. 

Changing Winds 

Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls won 
the third gold medal offered by the Limited Edi- 
tions Club for the book published in the three 
years previous that is most likely to become a 
classic. Sinclair Lewis at the presentation luncheon 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, said that Hemingway was 
a man with no academic ties, an author “whom 
nobody dares offer an honorary degree” and who 
can write about war without being ‘coy or cute.” 
2 J & Carl Carmer has succeeded Hendrik 
Willem van Loon as president of the Authors 
Guild of the Authors League of America #% JF 
Virgil Geddes (Dem.) has taken over duties as 
postmaster at Brookfield, Conn., a traditionally 
Republican town. 

Jan Valtin (Richard Krebs) has been uncondi- 
tionally pardoned by Governor Olson of Califor- 
nia. The pardon was interpreted as a means of 
averting deportation (the government has made it 
clear, however, that deportation to the Reich would 
at the present time be physically impossible) 
and is, moreover, a boon to Valtin in his effort 
to obtain American citizenship. %& J J John 
Steinbeck’s documentary film of the conquest of 
primitive Indian superstition by modern social 
order in Mexico (‘The Forgotten Village’’) has 
at last been approved for showing by the State 
Board of Regents. The Board's decision was close, 
but it overruled not only the censors but also a 
subcommittee of regents who had given the pic- 
ture an earlier reviewing. 

John Masefield, England’s Poet Laureate, chatted 
the other day (by special WEAF hook-up) with 
his old friend Billy Booth, from the Alexander 
Smith Carpet Works in Yonkers, N.Y., the place 
that Masefield left, about 40 years ago, for more 
rewarding adventure. 

Harold Denny, veteran war correspondent of 
the New York Times and Godfrey Anderson of 
the Associated Press were reported (November 
28) captured by the Axis forces in Lybia. 

Naomi Jacob has abandoned writing for a while 
and has returned to the stage in Margery Sharp's 
The Nutmeg Tree, which opened in Manchester 
early last summer. 


(Continued on page 342) 
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Perspective: 


Air Raid sirens are shrieking on both coasts ...— Militant Mars has 


taken over the radio and the press We are exposed as never 
before to a barrage of war books ...— It’s all to the good ...— 
It’s all out BUT THERE MUST BE SOME RELIEF 

— A few hours escape now and then is essential if we are to main- 
tain an even keel ...— That Arcadia offers such an escape has been 
frequently attested ...— 





“Thanks of all people who support the ‘Literary 
League of Decency’ movement are due to ARCADIA 
HOUSE. 


and wholesome, without trace of offensive matter, yet 


They are publishing a list of novels, clean 


as modern and interesting as true romance can be. 


—The Christian Herald. 











ELeANor Hotmes, Public 
Picton, Ontario: 
“When asked to recommend a_ good, 
pleasant story I always look for an Ar- 
cadia book.” 


Jennie G. Anprews, Walker Memorial 
Library, Westbrook, Maine: 
“We find that we are sure of getting a 
book worth putting on our shelves each 
time we receive books from your publish 
ing house.” 


Library, 


LILLIAN E. ParsHiey, Public Library, 

P , . Rochester, N.H 

? >” , - - TT) , . 
I. E. Nem, Boulder Public Library, “We have found your books as you 
Boulder, Colo.: claim—delightfully wholesome romances. 
“We, as a staff, always think of your They will interest a large proportion of 
publications as clean, wholesome fiction our readers all the way from fourteen to 

that we can recommend.” ninety.” 


Mrs. N. H. Hinman, Tenny Memorial 
Library, Newbury, Vt.: 
“Your publications are a pleasant change 
from so much of the current fiction.” 


Auice S. Pottarp, Conway Public Li- 
brary, Conway, N.H.: 
“Your books are certainly carrying out 
your avowed intention of providing clean, 
wholesome romances for those readers 
who enjoy light fiction.” 


CLrarA Batoon, Salem Township L1- 
brary, Yates City, Ill: 

“It is a joy to read them and check them 
’ out and discuss them with the pleased 
D. L. Pressey, Public Library, Horton, readers.” 
Kan. : 

“Your type of book is always in demand 

for entertainment and recreational read- 


Erste E. Koupat, Marvin Memorial 
Library, Shelby, Ohio: 


ing and it is a satisfaction to have a line 
of books that one feels safe in recom- 
mending to young people.” 


“‘We buy practically all of your publica- 
tions, so you may know that we heartily 
approve of them.” 





Start with: 
THE BOAT by Warren Howard .... . . $2.00 
NEVER TRUST LOVE by Peggy Dern ... . 2.00 
HAPPILY EVER AFTER by Adelaide Humphries 2.00 


ARCADIA HOUSE, INC. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


A Treasure House of Romance for Discriminating Readers 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
ay Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom ... 268 1. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary .......... 264 
2. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing.. 170 2. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ....... 150 
3. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 115 3. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ......... 97 
4. Edna Ferber, Saratoga PE tchtanececcces 101 4. Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington ... 97 
5. Judith Kelley, Marriage is a Private Affair.. 57 5. Jam Valtin, Out of the Night ..........4+. 80 
6. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 6. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf ............+.. 78 
Vabley wcccscccccccccece eee eeneeeeeeee 48 7. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ...... 76 

7. Helen MacInnes, Above Suspicion ......... 46 8. Clifton Fadiman, Reading I’ve Liked ...... 70 
8. Henry Bellamann, King’s ROW on cccccccces 41 9. Charles Ward, Oracles of Nostradamus .... 38 

9. James Hilton, Ramdom Harvest ............ 7 10. Harry Allen Smith, Low Man on a Totem 

10. C. B. Nordhoff and J. N. Hall, Botamy Bay 33 EE hana ds ok bce a tee dies eakexedecos 37 


second place. Also new is That Day Alone. 


Helen D. Boylston. 


and Toronto. 





COMMENT: The Keys of the Kingdom and The Sun is My Undoing retain leads as fiction favorites. Edna 
Ferber’s Saratoga Trunk, newcomer, races to fourth place. Botany Bay is also new on the list. Berlin 
Diary continues to lead non-fiction with Gunther's Inside Latin America making its first appearance, in 


CHILDREN’S Favorires Are: Cali It Comrage, Armstrong Sperry;An American A. B. C., Maud and Miska 
Petersham; Loopy, Hardie Gramatky ;Captain Kidd's Co 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York City, Newark, Pittsburg, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass), 


w, Philip Stong; Swe Barton, Student Nurse, 








(Continued from page 340) 
Diep: 


NoveMBER 3 (?). Alexander Afinogenoff, Rus- 
sian playwright, author of Fear and Distant Point; 
on duty during a Moscow air raid; at forty-one. 


NoveMBER 6. Maurice Leblanc, French detective 
story writer and creator of Arséne Lupin; follow- 
ing a severe cold; at the home of his son in 
Perpignan; seventy-six. 

Leblanc was born in Rouen, the son of a 
wealthy ship-owner. He studied in England and 
in Germany and went to Paris to become a jour- 
nalist. After the publication of his psychological 
study called A Woman (1887) he wrote a weekly 
series of short stories for Echo de Paris. But not 
until Pierre Lafitte, editor of the new Je Sais 
Tout, asked him to write a crime tale did he know 
anything like real success. ‘The Arrest of Arséne 
Lupin” was the story. 


NoveMBER 6. Richard Dana Skinner, writer, econ- 
omist, and a founder and former editor of the 
Commonweal; following a heart attack; in Nor- 
walk, Conn.; forty-eight. 


NoveMBER 9. Henry W. Nevinson, veteran Brit- 
ish war reporter, in Chipping-Campden, Glouces- 
tershire; eighty-five. 

Nevinson was the author of a score of books 
and reporter of a score of wars. He personally 
attended more military conflicts than anyone since 
Frederic Villiers. It has been said that in some 
parts of the world if a war was fought and de- 
cided before Nevinson got there they threw out 
the result and ran it over again. 


NOVEMBER 15 (?). Gebriele Reuter, German 
novelist; at Weimar; eighty-two. She had gone 
nearly blind in 1934 and had, nevertheless, writ- 
ten almost steadily since that time. She skilfully 
avoided controversial subjects and confined her 
dispatches (to the New York Times) largely to 
literary comment and reminiscence. 


NOVEMBER 17. Isaac (Ike) Finn, known as the 
original of Dick Larabee, in Edward Noyes West- 
cott’s novel David Harum; of a heart disease; in 
Cortland, N.Y.; eighty-five. 


NOVEMBER 21. John Joseph Jones (better known 
as Jack Jones), a stormy figure in British politics 
and author of My Lively Life and Bidden to the 
Feast; from a heart attack; at his Essex home, 
Leigh on Sea; sixty-six. 


NOVEMBER 22. Major Christopher Wren, col- 
lateral descendant of Sir Christopher Wren, and 
himself one of the most picturesque of soldier- 
authors, died in Gloucestershire; at fifty-six. 

His Beau Geste was founded on his experiences 
in the French Foreign Legion in the early years of 
the World War. The whole of his career was a 
series of adventures. He had been sailor in the 
Navy, schoolmaster, college principal, costermon- 
ger, boxer, journalist and explorer, and thrown in 
for good measure were hunting, traveling, and 
writing books. 


NoveMBER 24. Andrew Soutar, British author of 
about fifty novels and screen plays; after a long 
illness; at his home in Cornwall; sixty-one. 











Here’s the New Law Book for Home and 
Office Everyone's Waited for— 


together with a Valuable New Tax Guide 
for 1942—offered together in a single 
smash merchandise package for only 


2 





























ro eo 
LEGITIMATE 


DEDUCTIONS 


A Guide to Your 
1942 Income Tax 





HERE has been a tremendous need for a book 

like this new POPULAR GUIDE TO MODERN 
LEGAL PRINCIPLES. Here’s ready reference help 
for everyone on any legal question—where it involves 
business or personal problems. A veritable layman’s 
law library in one volume, it contains 640 pages, elabo- 
rately indexed, covering such diverse subjects as com- 
mercial law, labor law, automobiles, taxes, personal 
relations, wills, accident liability, property, constitutional 
law, court procedure, patents, and every other subject 
that touches the individual in everyday life! It is 
authoritative and practical, prepared by Francis W. 
Marshall, LL.B., LL.M., member of the Illinois and 
Massachusetts Bars, author of other famous legal books. 

And—as a master-stroke of timeliness—we have 
packaged this new volume with another 128-page book 
of the most immediate importance. “Legitimate Deduc- 
tions. A Guide to Your 1942 Income Tax” shows how 
to make out returns, save money and worry. As a 
package, these two books are an irresistible buy for only 
$2.95 complete! Regular trade discounts apply. Order 
ample stock now, be sure to display the package well 
and get your share of the big sales that will develop 
between now and March 15th! 





WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc. 
50 West 47th S#. New York, N. Y. 
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Phoebe Atwood Taylor 


a us now praise famous men” is still 
perhaps as valid a formula as ever in this 
centenary year of the detective story, launched in 
April 1841 when Edgar Allan Poe was moved to 
publish The Murders in the Rue Morgue in 
Graham's Magazine, which he was then editing. 
But don’t forget the ladies, from Anna Katharine 
Green, pioneer American writer of the “who- 
dunit,”” down to yesterday’s winner of the Red 
Badge prize. Let us consider Phoebe Atwood 
Taylor, about whom little seems to have appeared 
in print, for no reason immediately explicable. 
“Her stories,” once remarked a fellow-alumna 
of Miss Taylor's at Barnard College, ‘remind one 
of Joseph Lincoln with the leisure taken out and 
a corpse inserted.” “They are not Provincetown 
stories,” elucidates Clare Howard, ‘‘of lighthouse- 
keepers and their beautiful, demented wives beside 
That Old Dayvil Sea, but Wellfleet stories. It is 
out of this essential town, with veracious old 
maids, wily captains, scions of Orleans, ginger 
cats, clams, bayberry candles, and other capacious 
fauna and flora, that P. A. Taylor weaves her 
mysteries.” P. A. Taylor, Boston-born, attended 
Barnard, the woman's college of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on a Lucille Pulitzer Residence Scholar- 
ship receiving her B.A. degree in 1930. The 
scholarship, awarded to girls coming from outside 
New York City, was established by Joseph Pulitzer 
in memory of his daughter Lucille. Miss Taylor's 
college mates recall her as a “bland, imperturb- 
able, dark young lady with a Boston accent, a 
pug nose, and a mind like a two-edged sword. 
She rarely laughed, but she was always amused.” 
P. A. Taylor's first detective story, The Cape 
Cod Mystery, was published the year after her 
graduation, introduced her Down East detective, 
Asey Mayo, and promptly sold five thousand cop- 
ies, which is more than a merely respectable figure 
for a newcomer. The late-lamented Boston Tran- 
seript called it “a well-written tale with a spark- 
ling sense of humor.” Miss Taylor dedicated her 
fourth novel, The Mystery of the Cape Cod 
Tavern, to William T. Brewster, her English pro- 
fessor at Barnard. After housekeeping all day, 
P. A. Taylor writes her stories between midnight 
and 3 A.M., beginning three weeks before the dead- 
line for the novel to be delivered to her New York 
publishers. “Detective stories teach you to tell a 
story and not wander,” she remarks. It seems to 
be an open secret that Miss Taylor, as ‘‘Alice 
Tilton,” is also the writer of the hilarious Leoni- 
das Witherall novels (The Cut Direct, Cold Steal, 
The Left Leg, etc.). “Readers of Ellery Queen's 
Mystery League magazine a few years back will 
remember with pleasure the serialization of the 
first Witherall story, over the Taylor signature,” 
italicizes Howard Haycraft in Murder for Pleas- 
ure: The Life and Times of the Detective Story. 





Phoebe Atwood Taylor 


“Oddly enough, also, this tale has appeared in 
book form in England, signed ‘Alice Tilton’ and 
somewhat incredibly titled Beginning With a Bas/ 
(1937); but never published in America.” 

In the winter Miss Taylor retires to Oakdale 
Road, Newton Highlands, Mass. Her relaxations 
from the composition of an intricate plot are ship 
model making and golf, in season. She is a Re- 
publican and a member of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety of Mayflower Descendants. Next May 18, 
{D.V.} (in brackets and capital letters, as in the 
letter dictated to Mr. Bultitude in F. Anstey’s 
classic, Vice-Versa4) Miss Taylor will attain the 
great age of thirty-three. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGI 


FEBRUARY BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dragon Seed, by Pearl Buck. John Day 


Literary Guild of America 


Frenchmen’s Creek, by Daphne DuMaurier. 
day 


Double 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: The Black Stallion, by 
Random House 

Older girls: Victoria Clicks, by Helen Diehl Olds 
Julian Messner 

Intermediate group: How Things Work, by Creigh 
ton Peet. Henry Holt and Co. 

Primary group: A Holiday Story Sampler for Young 
Readers, selected by Charlotte Conover. Albert Whitman 


Catholic Book Club (December choice) 


Voice of Trappist by Fred L. 
Longmans, Green 


Walter Farley 


Silence, Holmes 


















TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER 
WAY 10 MEND TORN PAGES! 


an | 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SIX FOOLISH DRIVERS 


TRUE-LIFE STORIES OF CARELESSNESS ON THE HIGHWAYS 
By Arthur W. Schlichenmaier 


These six interesting stories tell about automobile mishaps 
which can be prevented. The stories are simply and directly 
told, and each is complete in itself. Written with dramatic 
suspense which holds the young reader to the end. Combined 
with good story telling are interesting devices for pointing out 
the mistakes and other facts that give the reader a better under- 
standing of the job of driving. $1.50. 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 


VANISHING PATCH 


NO WETTING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. Vanishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can place it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch Welder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 


VANISHING PATCH KIT 


with 250 strips of 1” x 


NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING 


Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
along the edges . . . does not dis- 


Wenishine  Pateh color with age the printed 


Thermostatically text beneath the Patch is actually 
Controlled Patch Weld : 
i. Felt Rubbing page. Try it, and be convinced. 


more readable than the rest of the 


$3.75 


Complet Kit will be 


on 10-day trial 


basis, if requested 
250 Vanishing Patch 


Refills, $2.00 








AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 











LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. sitions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Enroll with us. We 


have some good po- 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
We sincerely extend to you 
a healthy, happy, successful 
and prosperous year of 1942. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, 
President 











HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT AND 
BETTER PAY 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


DOG 0k vnc cb b dads cVbsb pd wheasds ees badcccens . $4.00 
Audels Answers on Blue Print Reading .......... 2.00 
Audels New RADIOMANS Guide .............++.. 4.00 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS . 2.00 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE Manual ............. 2.00 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY, Vols. I, II, 

Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VIIl, 1X, X, XI, XII 

WUE WO, 0.0000520sbeccnceesesescenbebuassesgar 1.50 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6.00 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) . 6.00 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 6.00 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANICS Guide . 4.00 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides, No. 1, 

RS & 4 &, 6, FT GM & ocvesccccessess Pee | 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .... 1.00 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design ... — 2 
Hawkins Mechanical ENGINEERING Dictionary .. 2.00 
Rogers MACHINIST Guide ..............- joxe ae 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ...........ese005 2.00 
Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ............ 2.00 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ..............+. 3.00 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC SCIENCE Dictionary . 2.00 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 4.00 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION ... 2.00 
Audels New AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............ . 4.00 
Audels WELDERS Guide ..........seceeeeeeceeees 1.00 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ............. 2.00 
WEEN) BME ccc poccdcecccccsrcovecccavoecce 1.00 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
49 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














Eugene 


66 ED DECADE” should be read with one 

eye on the page and the other on the story 
of the author’s almost unmatched bitterness toward 
Russia and her influences. 


Eugene Lyons was born in Uzlian, Russia, July 
1, 1898, the son of Nathan and Minnie (Privin) 
Lyons. His parents, Jewish immigrants who were 
full of faith in the American Dream, came here 
when young Lyons was about nine. They lived 
on New York's Lower East Side in unbelievable 
poverty and with an “acute awareness of being 
aliens and intruders in a nation of Americans.” 
But Lyons preferred defiance to defeatism, and al- 
ready the words “Class Struggle” had begun to 
stand for something that was much “too obvious to 
need explaining or defending, let alone proving.” 

When news of the Russian Revolution of March 
1917 burst into two-inch letters, Lyons was a 
freshman at the College of the City of New York. 
The Great Change, he felt sure, was on the way. 
Drilling with the student army and watching 
America move quickly onto a war footing was not 
only annoying but prosaic. A year and a half 
later he was able to turn in his uniform and put 
his mind on publicity for the Workers’ Defense 
Union. Some of the things he wrote then were 
afterwards published in the New York Call]. And 
in the fall of 1919 he was sent to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, to cover the famous Krieger trial. 


A year later the Italian workers began to seize 
the metal plants. Revolution, he thought, was 
again in the ascendant and Italy certainly needed 
its “John Reed out of America.” He got passage 
for Europe and the first person he met on board 
was Norman Matson, who told him that there 
were evidently dozens of John Reeds, all heading 
for Italy and all representing (like Lyons) the 
Federated Press and the Liberator. 

When the fighting spirit of the Italians had 
begun to dissipate, Lyons turned his mind toward 
Russia. Arrangements were well under way for 
making him a secret courier to Moscow when he 
was arrested and expelled from Italy. He was 
escorted to the French border and served one pre- 
carious month (almost without French) on the 
Paris Herald. 

He returned to New York and went almost 
immediately to Boston to cover the amazing Sacco 
and Vanzetti trial. His Life and Death of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, not published until 1927, was paid, 
he says, the supreme compliment of béing burned 
(1933) by the Nazis in “as fine a literary com- 
pany as was ever assembled outside a library.” 

In September 1921 he was married to Yetta 
(“Billy”) Siegel, the same little seven-year-old 
girl whom he had met when he was thirteen—at 
a Socialist Sunday School on East Broadway. 
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EUGENE LYONS 


For a year Lyons edited the first popular Amer- 
ican magazine about Russia, the Soviet Russia Pic- 
torial. Max Nomad, too, was on the staff. For 
four years thereafter he worked for the official 
Soviet news agency Tass (“Rosta,” when he joined 
it). Tass exchanged facilities with the U.P. and 
it was through this relationship that Lyons was 
eventually appointed Moscow correspondent for 
the U.P. late in 1927. He went, he said, with a 
determination to understand the revolution, “to 
slough off petty detail,” and to see it all as a real 
event in human history. 

The rest is the story of his growing disillusion- 
ment. How much of it was affected by personal 
discomforts—high prices, poor hospital facilities, 
and red tape galore—is anybody's guess. 

Out of those six years came almost as many 
books: Moscow Carrousel (1935); Assignment in 
Utopia (1937); Stalin, Czar of all the Russias 
(1940); and two of which he was the editor 
(Six Soviet Plays, 1936; and We Cover the World, 
1937). As a correspondent he scored two major 
scoops: Stalin’s first interview after his rise to 
power; and another with the Shah of Persia. For 
several years after his return from Russia he 
worked with a publicity firm (Ames & Norr, New 
York); and he is now editing the American 
Mercury. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
25th edition, May 1941, 1136 pages, 4200 schools, 250 illustrations, $6. 
26th edition to be published May 1942 


The Handbook will be found generally in Libraries—Public, Private, College 
and State; in offices of most Public School Superintendents and High School 
Principals; in Information Bureaus, Clubs and Hotels. Many libraries place a 
standing order for each edition—some for many copies each year. 


“There is so much that is pertinent to the problem of education that the book should be in 
the hands of every educator”, Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Boston Psychiatrist. “An interesting com- 
mentary on modern trends in education” , Mildred McAfee, President, Wellesley College. ‘This 
library cannot afford the Handbook every year. It is true that the pun ent comments are 
irresistible. Therefore we are giving you a standing order for the handbook”, Julia M. Fink, 
Aurora Public Library, Ill. “A guide for parents and teachers, it serves that” purpose without 
fear of treading on an occasional academic toe’, New York Sun. 


GETTING U. S. INTO WAR 
640 pages, black vellum cloth, $4.00 
A Contemporary Record of changes in Public Opinion, 1938-1941—An attempt 
to throw light on the way International Affairs are presented, and on the little 
known forces and influences that use events to alter our views. Introductory 
Chapters illuminate historical and political backgrounds. The Encyclopedic Index 
is of special reference value on current personalities and affairs. 


“An extremely valuable record’, Edward S. Corwin. ‘The best reference book on the 
inside history of our foreign affairs during the last three years’, Albert Jay Nock. ‘The first 
twenty minutes of reading proved fully worth the $4 the volume costs, so that the hours of 
reading ahead are clear profit”, Senator Jehe A. Danaher. 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 
224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 
An inquiry into what determines opinions, beliefs, feelings and consequently 
lives. 

“Full of speprer and salt and pithy sevice 8 modern treasury of wit, and wisdom”, 
Edwin G. Conk lin, Princeton Universit “Greatly impresse d by your comments on the present 
academic situation”, Carroll C. Pratt, utgers University. “The wit, the irony, the erudition of 
it have impressed me deeply”, Dr. Walter . Cannon, Harvard Me dical School. 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
6th edition, 1941, 192 pages. Illustrated. 25c 
Boarding Schools, Day and Country Day Schools, Junior and Senior Colleges, 
etc. Chapters on Selecting the School, etc. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 
6th edition, 1941, 112 pages. Illustrated. 25c 
Lists or Describes the 400 better private camps. Chapters on Pitfalls to Avoid, 
Selecting the Camp, What the Child Needs. 


THE WAR AND EDUCATION 


Tendencies Today 
Ca 352 pages, cloth $3.00. Ready soon 
An attempt in the midst of war to appraise realistically what education is, 
has been, and might be—The effect of war and defense activities thrust unexpectedly 
upon educational institutions and educators unprepared and already in a state of 
confusion—From the maelstrom of current tendencies in America and England, 
can we detect the future trends? 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education: 1920-1940 
Ca 400-500 pages. Ca $3.50. To be published in 1942 

A year by year contemporary survey of the thought, writing, practice, in the 
education world, revealing occasional continuity in tendencies that became trends— 
Much discontinuity because of the lack of vision, understanding, and of divided 
or discontinuous control—With the world in the hollow of our hands, what we 
English speaking people did with it through education. 


Circulars, Sample Pages, and Table of Contents on Request. Examination Copies 
if you write on your letterhead. Discount to Libraries. 


PORTER SARGENT - - - _ 11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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For the Cultural 
Advancement 


of America 


For more than thirty years, The 
American Federation of Arts has 
been working, on a _ nationwide 
scale, to help bring about a better 
understanding and a keener appre- 
ciation of art in America. Below 
is a brief outline of two of the 
many phases of the Federation’s 
program ; a complete brochure will 
gladly be sent to you on request. 


Publications 
MAGAZINE OF ArT, a publication for you 
who like fine things. The most 
magnificent and comprehensive art 
magazine in America, beautifully il- 
lustrated. $5 a year. 
AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, the one and 
only reference work on art activity 
and organizations in this country. 
$8 the volume. 


Wuo’s Wuo IN AMEKICAN ART, com- 

panion volume to the Art Annual, is 

a biographical directory of artists and 
other art workers. 

$8; published biennially. 


Educational Work 

TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS, bringing orig- 
inal works of art to far-flung com- 
munities, were originated by the Fed- 
eration in 1909. Since that time, 
1,400 exhibitions have been circulated, 
with more than 7,200 bookings. 


ILLUSTRATED Lectures have been enjoyed 
by more than 3,200 audiences. 

PACKAGE LiBrAry — special portfolios 
assembled to fill individual needs. 
Especially useful for study, for plan- 
ning talks or arranging entertainments. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 


Barr Building Washington, D.C. 
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Think 





{Eprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Message from President Brown 


To All Librarians Interested in 
National Defense: 

The emergency has become more rather than 
less critical. During recent visits to Washington 
I was asked by officials in four different depart- 
ments and offices for the assistance of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and more especially, of 
individual libraries and librarians. Many of these 
proposals concerned civilian morale and the sup- 
port librarians can give to the programs of the 
Office of Education, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and the Office of Facts and Figures. 

As the emergency becomes more grave, libraries 
have an opportunity, unique during the last 
twenty years at least, to prove their value as 
educational instruments. I, therefore, recommend 
to all librarians that they study the publications 


' of these agencies (especially the pamphlet of the 


Office of Education entitled School and College 
Civilian Morale Service, How to Participate) and 
consider ways and means by which the programs 
of study and education can be put into practical 
effect in the local community. Similarly, I recom- 
mend the recent publications of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, especially the bulletin of the 
Volunteer Participation Division with its pro 
posals for the registering of groups of volunteer 
women. If you do not have these pamphlets, 
write to the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. ¢ 

An immediate opportunity presented itself in 
the naming by the President of December 15, 
1941, the 150th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, as a day of mobilization for 
human freedom. 

We are planning a new type of program for 
the Council meetings during the Midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago. The first two meetings on 
Monday and Tuesday morning, December 29 and 
30, will be given over to a discussion of possible 
activities of libraries in the national defense pro- 
gram. The talks will be short, and some time 
will be left for discussion from the floor. 


This cannot be a year of “business as usual’’ 
for any of us. We owe it to our profession and 
to ourselves to develop our library service to 
the utmost in these days which have been de- 
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scribed as days of the greatest peril this country 
has seen. 
CHARLES H. BROWN 
President, American Library 
Association 


Aid for Refugee Librarians 


To the Editors: 

Late in November 1941, the Progressive Li- 
brarians Council Committee to Aid Refugee Li- 
brarians received an urgent letter from the Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Refugees. It told of one 
Pauline K.N., a German-born librarian, who after 
being arrested and imprisoned in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp for the distribution of such literature 
as the writings of Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
escaped to Paris. There, she became the admin- 
istrative secretary of the ‘Freiheitsbibliothek,” 
library conducted by anti-Nazi refugees for their 
fellow refugees. However, her work was cut short 
by the Franco-German war which led to her in- 
ternment along with thousands of other anti- 
Fascists. After more than a year in a concentra- 
tion camp, she was recently granted a Mexican 
visa. A direct boat to Mexico was scheduled to 
sail early in December. It was likely to be her 
last chance to escape the horrors of camp life. 

But the funds ($400) necessary for her passage 
were not available. 

The New York Committee members immedi- 
ately rushed letters to the other Committee mem- 
bers all over the country. The replies were elec- 
tric. By December 6, 1941, we had received $406 
in loans and outright gifts. 

This money has been turned over to the Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Refugees and is being 
cabled to the proper agencies in France. 

The Metropolitan Library Council of New York 
is now planning a benefit to raise money for the 
aid of refugee librarians who are victims of Nazi 
terror. 

We will welcome any further contributions. 

ELIZABETH CIZON, Chairman 
Progressive Librarians Council 
Committee to Aid Refugee Librarians 
40 Monroe St., New York City 


Dime Novels 


To the Editors: 

At the request of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, I have made a Bibliography of Aero- 
nautica in Dime Novels, 1880-1899. 

I will be pleased to send a copy—without 
charge—to libraries, students, etc. interested in 
aviation literature, as long as my supply lasts. 

CHARLES BRAGIN 
1525 West 12th St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 











of Practical Interest 


Collective Wage Determination 


By Z. Clark Dickinson. The problems and 
principles in bargaining, arbitration, and legis- 
lation. Presents the results of many years of 
study of the problems, economic and social, 
that are part of all practical policies and deci- 
sions connected with large-scale wage determi- 
nations. Noy. ’41. 5. 


Excess Profits and Other 
Federal Taxes on Corporations 
1941-42 


By Robert H. Montgomery. Gives particu- 
lar attention to the 1941 excess profits tax— 
effect of new provisions; changes in computing 
tax; election of options provided; qualifications 
for special relief. Covers methods and rates 
for computing corporate normal income tax 
and surtax. Dec. ’41. 


Federal Taxes on Estates, 
Trusts, and Gifts 
1941-42 


By Robert H. Montgomery. Covers applica- 
tion of estate tax, gift tax, and features of 
income tax peculiar to estates and trusts. 
Foundation for long-range counsel in planning 
disposition of estates. Dec. °41. $7. 


Corporate Executives’ 


Compensation 
By George Thomas Washington. Legal 
and business aspects of bonus plans, stock 


options, pensions, indemnity agreements, and 


related matters. Jan. ’42 


Merchandising of Fashions 


By John B. Swinney. Policies and methods 
of successful specialty stores. Explains buy- 
ing, selling, operating, design problems of 
fashion merchandising field. Jan. ’42. $4. 


Pilots’ and Mechanics’ Aircraft 
Instrument Manual 


By Flight Lieutenant G. C. De Baud. This 
easy-to-understand text provides practical 
working information on all types of aircraft 
instruments. Well organized information on in- 
stallation, trouble-shooting, calibration, repair, 
— ince, and instrument flying. Illustrated. 
an, *42 


Work Routing, Scheduling and 
Dispatching in Production 


By John Younger and Joseph Geschelin. 

Revised edition of “Work Routing’. Shows 

how principles for each step in the control of 

the work routing program are put into every- 

day practice. Draws freely from experience of 

representative manufacturing concerns. Jan. ’42. 
$ 
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More Gadgets, Please! 


To the Editors: 


In your November issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin Miss Heiderstadt wrote a quite amusing 
article on labor saving devices for libraries and 
librarians, which I am sure was read by many 
librarians with the fervent wish that some really 
useful “gadget” would be invented and put at 
the disposal of librarians, especially circulation 
librarians. 


Ralph R. Shaw in an address on microphoto- 
gtaphic charging, mentioned that the mechanical 
charging systems missed their greatest possible 
advantage when they failed to make use of the 
addressaplate rather than simply adapting in full 
the old numerical charging. To this I would 
like to add another possibility which they seem 
to have overlooked and which I believe could be 
easily adapted to the present machines. 


Why not include a mechanism such as is 
found in cash registers which would automatically 
total the number of books circulated during the 
day? There could be keys to punch in the 10 
classes which would cause an imprint on a roll 
of paper in the machine. This would provide a 
record of the books in each class. It would be 
a simple matter to tally the totals of each class 
from this record. 


A key similar to the “no sale key” on a cash 
register could be used when date due cards are 
to be stamped so that the circulation total would 
not be affected. 

Microphotographic charging with its many ad- 
vantages has great possibilities, and with its 
advent the mechanical charging systems must be 
improved if they are to survive. 


Marig J. MAMALAKIS 
Circulation Librarian 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

Lafayette, Louisiana 


Further Statement 


To the Editors: 


I should like to make a further and final state- 
ment regarding Lawrence Tomlinson’s Library 
of Comgress Rules for Filing Cards in a Card 
Catalog, particularly in reference to his letter 
which appears in the November issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


It has not been my purpose or that of the 
Library of Con to enter into any controversy 
with Mr. Tomlinson, or to oppose his publishing 
venture, except as it affected the responsibility of 
service the Library to other libraries. Since, 
however, his publication purports to represent the 
present practices of the Library and to have had 
the assistance and approval of persons now in 
charge of filing at the Library of Congress, it 
has seemed the duty of the Library to inform 
other libraries that the work was issued without 
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the approval of the Library and that it cannot 
assume responsibility for this interpretation of 
its rules. 

My action in discouraging publication and in 
disclaiming responsibility for it was not taken 
entirely on my own initiative. The matter was 
discussed by the Library’s Publications Commit- 
tee, of which the librarian is chairman, and 
unanimous agreement was reached that the Li- 
brary could not accept responsibility for a pub- 
lication which officially it had no part in prepar- 
ing or reviewing and which it did not feel 
adequately represented the practices of the Library. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s factual statements require 
some amplification. It is true the Card Division 
supplied Mr. Tomlinson in 1939 with some 
photostats (at cost) of sheets from the Pittsburgh 
rules, with some annotations made at the Library 
of Congress. They were supplied because the 
Pittsburgh rules were out of print. These sheets 
had been used, however, for filing in the Card 
Division Catalog and not for the Official and 
Public dictionary catalogs. Mr. Tomlinson was 
told by the Card Division that the Library of 
Congress had no printed rules on filing. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s manuscript was submitted by 
his collaborator to me and I in turn referred it 
to the head of the Filing Section and to the 
consultant engaged in making a study of the 
catalogs. Both of them reported that it did not 
represent adequately Library of Congress methods 
and was not in harmony with the Library's filing 
arrangements. The head of the Filing Section 
further made notations on the manuscript to 
indicate some of the discrepancies. His examina- 
tion of it in no way constituted a thorough re- 
vision or approval as Mr. Tomlinson seems to 
imply. 

At this point Mr. Tomlinson was advised that 
the Library was making a thorough study of its 
filing practices for the purpose of making neces- 
sary revisions and of compiling a code of practice. 
He was discouraged from proceeding with the 
publication of his manuscript, and his collaborator 
agreed that such publication would be inappro- 
priate. I wrote Mr. Tomlinson “If the present 
manuscript is published. . . , I am afraid it will 
be necessary for the Library of Congress to state 
that it is not published by the authorization of 
the Library of Congress and that it does not 
represent fully our practices. . .” 

The Library of Congress has not expected to 
be able to make its filing rules conform to those 
of the new A. L. A. Code. The changes which 
are being made are designed to refine and 
stabilize the Library’s rules and practices. Be- 
cause of the imminence of the A. L. A. Code the 
Library has not felt that a statement of its prac- 
tice was urgently needed. It is ready and eager, 
however, to cooperate in making available its 
services to other libraries and to individuals. In 
pursuance of this policy it will gladly issue its 
rules for filing when the present work of revision 
and codification is completed if sufficient need 
is shown for their publication. 

L. Quincy MuMFoRD 
Director of the Processing 
Department 
Library of Congress 
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